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SELF-DENIAL. 



CHAPTER I. 



Here is the subscription list for the little 
school, sent for Caroline to add her name — I 
^ hope she will send them five guineas at 
least— I should not be sorry if it were ten, as I 
t)iink it would make Harriet Maitland ashamed 
of herself.'^ 

Such were the words addressed by Mrs. 
Elphinstone to her liege lord, who had been 
engaged with the newspaper at the time when 
^e servant entered with the subscription book, 
^d was despatched by his lady to seek her 
daughter, who was walking on tike lawn. 

Mr. Elphinstone took the book from the 
l^ands of his wife, and looking over the few 
laames already entered, observed, " I see, my 
dear, that our good old neighbour, Lady Han- 
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well, begins by giving this young lady's sch< 
three guineas, after which follow about 
persons who give one guinea each — several 
of title, and all are persons of at least ec 
rank with ourselves ; therefore I can see 
reason why Caroline should step out of the 
her predecessors have in a manner present 
especially as the present charity only calls 
a little assistance yearly." 

" See no reason ! my dear Mr. Elphinst 
did not I tell you myself, above a week si: 
what very ill-natured remarks were made 
Haniet Maitland about the dear girl's di 
and also the clothes she gave to Dame Wa 
ford — did she not say " Caroline Elphinsi 
never parted with a guinea till she had loo 
at it twice?" and that " she was certain C 
line and her maid had made every thing 
sent to the widow and her children, in o 
that a little money might go a long way ? '' 

" The remarks were very unhandsome 
Harriet Maitland," said Mr. Elphinstone, " 
vertheless they were very true." 

" True ! true ! do you call them ? a e 
generous, -noble spirit than Caroline's does 
exist. Out of her paltry, little allowance, 
gives more away, does more good in a 
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way — ^but it is no use to talk about it, if her 
own father takes against her, poor Iamb." 

Mr. Elphinstone could have smiled, but tears 
of anger and affection stood in the beautiful 
eyes of her whom the intercourse of twenty 
years had not deprived of her first power over 
liis heart — he took her hand with great tender- 
uess, saying, 

'^ My dear Gertrude, our child is indeed all 
you say, and more^i-like yourself, she is gene- 
rous by nature, (almost to a fault,) but my les- 
sons and her own good sense have taught her 
the necessity of denying her own heart the in- 
dulgence of even amiable propensities, when 
they interfere with her severer duties. In my 
opinion, Caroline can afford the censures which 
a thoughtless, silly girl, like Harriet Maitland, 
may in her ignorance fulminate ; but it would 
be surely derogatory in her to disturb the quiet 
tenor of her way, by suffering them to influence 
her conduct.," 

" I differ from you entirely, my dear ; I would 
make her ashamed of herself, I would let her 
see that Miss Elphinstone had both the means, 
and the heartf to" — Mrs. Elphinstone checked 
herself, for the light foot of her daughter at 
that moment stepped through the door which 
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opened from the lawn; and seeing the littk 
book in question lying on the table, where 
an ink-standish usually stood, she instantly 
wrote her name, with one guinea attached 
po it. 

" One guinea — only one ;" said the mother, 
taking up the book, with marks of evident 
disappointment. 

" That is quite sulBBicient; mama, for the pur- 
pose; and you know the children who are to go 
to the school in consequence of this additional 
supply, must have shoes, bonnets, and gowns, 
so that all I can spare will be demanded — I will 
see Sally Bradbury about it directly, her little 
flock are in a sad ragged condition, I am afraid.'' 

" I will send Johnson to see after them; but, 
pray do alter this one into three at least : or 
Harriet Maitland will say that — " 

*^ Harriet must say and think what she 
pleases ; I shall certainly not seek to win her 
praise by doing a foolish thing, nor indeed any 
thing which would lead to remark or discus- 
sion, her sister Lucy is so dear to me, and at 
this time so deeply interesting, that I am quite 
willing to be one of Harriet's many objects of 
satire, provided I may go in peace to visit her 
poor sister/' 
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*^ But you were vexed, Caroline ; I am siue 
you were very angry." 

^ That is a week since, mama — ^it was very 
foolish in me, I confess ; but I am not yet ar- 
rived at the age of wisdom, which is all the 
excuse I can offer for allowing my mind to be 
raffled by such slight causes/' 

As Caroline spoke the last words, she looked 
in her father's face with somewhat of a depre- 
cating air, for he had remained perfectly silentr— 
the full approbation she read in his calm yet 
smiling countenance re-assured her, and she 
rang the bell, and gave the book to the servant, 
without further comment. 

Poor Mrs. Elphinstone,on the contrary, ap- 
peared perplexed and sorrowful — she believed 
that she had a right to be angry, and that in 
some way the offending party ought to be pu- 
nished, but was at the present moment desirous 
of transferring both the anger and the punish- 
ment to her husband and her daughter. '^ She 
had no notion," she observed, ** of allowing 
people to insult you, and calumniate you with 
impunity ; she did not pretend to be a casuist, 
nor to make ' the worse appear the better rea- 
son,' but she had a sense of justice indeUbly 

imprinted on her mind, and it taught her to 
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resist unmerited injury, and defeat malevolent 
purpose." 

'' But Harriet has no such purpose; she 
merely says severe things to raise a smile in one 
person, or awaken admiration of her talents in 
another — ' tis a cruel, I had abnost said an un- 
christian amusement, but many young persons 
are subject to it, and perhaps I should have been 
among the number, if I had not been taught 
better — ^poor Harriet has no mother, you know." 
^^ But she has an excellent sister, five years 
older than herself, from whose examples- 
Mrs. Elphinstone's exordium was cut short by ' 
the entrance unannounced of the subject of their 
discussion. She was a fine showy girl of eigh- 
teen, with the character of vivacity and the glow 
of health on her countenance ; but both were a 
little overcast on her entrance, for she came to 
speak of a sister far advanced in consumption. 
" Oh ! Caroline, we have all had such a 
surprise — do you know, poor Everett left Ma- 
dras when he had only been there a month, in 
consequence of a letter from my father, telling 
him that Lucy was ordered to Devonshire ; and 
actually arrived last night." 

" I am very glad of it ; I hope his arrival 
will be a great comfort to your sister." 
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^ Certainly ! but it has made her much worse 

the present ; the nurse says she never had 

bad a night — she is now a little better, and 

patient to see you ; she says she shall regain 

DQLposure only with you, and it is quite cer- 

in no one does her half so much good, so I 

1 come in the garden chair, and hope Mr. and 

rs. Elphinstone will spare you to return with 

3 — ^is that your picture which hangs by the 

le of your mama's ?" 

" No ! it is my father's sister, taken when 

e was a girl — I never sat for my picture." 

" And if I were you I never would — or at 

ist I would not hang it near Mrs. Elphin- 

me's, that people might not exclaim, ' what 

Falling off is there.' " 

This compliment had some effect in soften- 

g the detennination then forming in the 

east of Mrs. Elphinstone, to plead pre-en- 

|;ement for her da^Hjw: and the deliiia|mt, 

Hng her power, mJHPP to cairy her ||p|t ; 

r as she had tha ftnlty of hmag caustic in 

r remarks, so had she that of applying oil to 

e wounds. Mrs. Elphinstone, in point of 

ct, had been more hurt by the truths uttered 

r the young lady of herself, than what she 

rmed the falsehoods spoken of her daughter, 

B 4 
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but it better suited her feelings to remembei 
the latter than the former. Before the young 
people departed, she had concluded that the 
repeater had exaggerated both, and observed 
with great truth, " that it was a wrong thing 
ever to mention the idle opinions one neighboui 
occasionally gave of another — in no possible 
case could any good arise, whereas many a 
wound might be inflicted that might rankle in 
the heart for years, destroying all the pleasure 
that ought to arise from kindly feelings and 
friendly intercourse." 

" Very true, my dear— there is indeed no 
passing through the world either as speakers or 
hearers, in peace and good fellowship, without 
practising self-denial. It will be some years, 
I fear, before Harriet will learn this useful vir- 
tue. But from Mrs. Barnard, who repeated her 
detractions, one might have expected a little 
comjMeration — ^howeWMt may be your conso- 
mSt and idbe, HaJtKtm dear child showed 
more of it thaB is usually met with at seven- 
teen." 

Mrs. Elphinstone rang the bell, and ordered 
the carriage for a drive — she perfectly agreed 
with her husband; but of all other virtues, 
self-denial was the one with which she was 
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least conversanty and of all other topics, it was 
the last on which she wished her '' bosom's 
lord'' to descant ; therefore the sooner she left 
Urn to his present train of reflections the better. 
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CHAP. 11. 

When Mr. Elphinstone mamed his lady, she 
was considered the most beautiful girl of fifteen 
that had ever been seen in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. She was descended from an an- 
cient and highly respectable family, which had 
frequently made noble aUiances; and as the gift 
of nature to her person was seconded by a 
fashionable education, elegant and sprightly 
manners, and an excellent temper, Mr. Ravens- 
worth, her father, was perhaps not too sanguine 
in his expectations, when he predicted that his 
lair daughter would marry better than any of 
her progenitors, although he remembered with 
regret that she must be a portionless bride. 

It did not, however, happen that any title 
beyond that of a baronet (and he was neither 
young nor rich) swelled the train of the young 
beauty, for the younger sons of great* houses 
can rarely afibrd to please themselves, and the 
elder did not fall in her way. 

When therefore her neighbour, young El- 
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phinstone, retomed from his travels, a tall, ele- 
gant figure, with much more grace and suavity 
of xnanners, and far more information and un- 
derstanding, than any of her admirers, no won- 
der that her heart should make its election, and 
adhere to it with the pertinacity of an indulged 
child, not less than the fondness of a tender 
woman. The unblemished character, uninjured 
estate, and equality of family claims with his 
own, rendered it iinpossible for Mr. Ravens- 
worth to deny his daughter to Mr. Elphinstone; 
and the generous settlement he made on his 
darling, on the trust of a dower, which might 
or might not be made by the father's will, 
taught him to conclude he could not have 
disposed of her better. 

Mr. Ravensworth had one son, who had 
passed his minority at the time of his sister's 
marriage, and from the manner in which he 
commenced his career, it was evident that the 
breaches said to be made in the family estates 
would never be repaired by his hands. 

The Ravensworths were all hospitable to pro- 
fusion, negligent to imbecility, and so utterly 
regardless of that adage which says, ' a stitch 
in time saves nine,' that no instance could be 
recorded, wherein their legal thread had ever been 
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ready at the moment when it was required to 
heal the dilapidations made by their extrava- 
gance. Had either of Mr. Elphinstone's parents 
lived at the time when he first became ena- 
moured of the young beauty, it is probable that 
they would have sought to divert him from an 
alliance with a family whose conduct they could 
not approve ; but both were gone — and, as the 
eldest of his house, he had neither the benefit 
nor the trouble of an adviser. He was himself 
under twenty-five, an ardent, impassioned 
lover, proud of carrying the prize from many 
competitors, and grateful to the hand which 
bestowed it. All thoughts of money he demis- 
ed, and for the future he could not be uneasy, 
for he had paid his sister's fortune, and bestow- 
ed her hand worthily, and he had settled his 
brother beyond bis expectations — his estate 
was ample, and though entailed on themaleheir, 
was in such a state of improvement, as to jus- 
tify a liberal expenditure. Rarely can human 
existence furnish a prospect of more felicity 
than the outset of such a life. 

The young bride had some taste, and some 
caprice^; and as she had the power of indulging 
them, it was soon found that both ^ did grow 
e'en by the meat they fed on,' so that even in 
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tlie first year of his marriage, the character of 
Mr. Elphinstone's mind assumed somewhat of 
a reflective, and ahnost pensive character. His 
tenderness increased, and his pleasure in be- 
coming the father of a lovely boy not only 
atoned for his petty fears and vexations, but 
induced him to believe, that the cares of a mo- 
ther would soon render his adored Gertrude 
all that she should be. Like other men, he 
accustomed himself to think that his young 
and pliant wife would soon cease to be eccen- 
tric in her desires, and expensive in her habits; 
but like them, he found that youth and pUabi- 
lity do not necessarily go together, and that 
good temper, in the common acceptation of the 
word, does not preclude an obstinate adhe- 
rence to our wishes, and a determinate blind- 
ness to consequences. 

The third year after his marriage witnessed the 
extreme embarrassment of his brother-in-law, 
who had lately become the husband of a most 
amiable woman — Mr. Ravensworth himself was 
so ill at this period, that it was impossible to 
speak with him on business ; and besides, it was 
well known that he neither would, nor could, 
assist a son, whose early follies he had nourish- 
ed till they became profligacies he reprobated^ 
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Under these circumstances Mr. Elphins 
was applied to for the loan of a large sn 
money^ which it appeared probable rnigl 
soon repaid^ and which alone could say< 
borrower from disgrace and ruin. His 
doated on her brother, possessed all the s 
feeling which belongs to family pride, and 
moreover again on the eve of becoming a 
ther— her tears were irresistible, and the m 
was advanced. 

Scarcely was this relief accomplished, vi 
an election taking place in a neighbouring t' 
Charles Ravensworth determined on becoi 
a candidate, on the principle of being s 
from further arrests. The vexation arisir 
his father from this folly, brought on a 1 
gout, which, united to previous sufFeri 
caused his death ; and possession of the e\ 
only induced the infatuated son to pursue 
honour in question more determinately. 
election was contested, and at an immens< 
pense Charles was returned ; but in gallo 
home to inform his wife of his success, 
thrown from his horse, and killed on the i 
leaving a widow with one son — an estate de 
mortgaged — ^the debt due to Mr. Elphins 
not only uncancelled, but legally unacki 
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iedged, so iiiat the money was for ever 

The sudden deaths of her father and brother 
had a great effect upon the health of Mrs. El- 
phinstone, and the fond husband lost every 
other care in that of providing for her comfort. 
Change of scene being recommended, he took 
her, first to London, and then to Bath ; and at 
the latter place, she recovered so far that it v\ras 
thought advisable to fix there for some time ; 
and Mr. Elphinstone, having taken a house for 
his lady, proceeded homewards, where the affairs 
of her family called imperiously for his atten- 
tion* 

Whilst Mr. Elphinstone was inspecting the 
will of his father-in-law, in which there was no 
other mention of his daughter than an earnest 
recommendation to his son *' to do the best he 
could for her, seeing she had hitherto had 
nothing," and was turning firom this to arrange 
in the best possible manner the affairs of the 
widow and her orphan, or hanging with ma-^ 
temal tenderness over the cradles of his own 
fair but delicate little boys ; the mother un- 
happily was very differently employed. Con- 
tinually engaged in scmie active pursuit at 
home, of improvemeiits, parties, &c. she had 
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unfortunately sought in her new abode a st 
mulant in cards, at that time a crying femal 
sin in the upper circles of society ; and bein 
alike ignorant of play, and of the players b 
whom she was surrounded, became in a shoi 
time so terribly involved, that she had nearl 
doubled the loss suffered by her brother, an 
which she in the first instance flattered herse 
she should repay to her husband. 

Most happily Mr. Elphinstone, urged by hi 
affections, lost no time in returning to Bath 
but the " little month" of his absence ha 
almost destroyed the fevered frame of his ha 
rassed, agitated wife, not less than drained th 
purse of her husband, and subjected his high 
minded and generous spirit to a thousand moi 
tifications. We cannot enter on the sorrowfii 
explanations, the bitter tears, the melting foi 
giveness, nor the strict honour displayed by thi 
husband — 'tis enough to say, that * a frost, i 
chilling frost,' hung for years over their cir 
cumstances ; but that so far as unceasing kind 
ness and imreproaching oblivion could keep i 
from affecting the blamable party, it was unfelt 
Indeed a very short tune sufficed for the sorrow 
of Mrs. Elphinstone BVto money matters, if om 
might judge from the ij^oiner in which she kep 
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up appearances, but she was successively doom- 
ed to lose her three sons. 

The children of women in their teens, we 
believe, are very subject to fiud early graves, 
whether from a lack of stamina in their con- 
stitutions, or a want of those cares very young 
mothers forget to supply, we know not. In her 
twenty-first year she became the mother of 
Caroline, who proved her last, to the great grief 
of the father, who had naturally hoped to leave 
his estate to a child of his own, more especially 
as his brother continued unmarried. 

The pleasure afforded to him by the educa- 
tion of his daughter atoned to him for this dis- 
appointment, and although he could not fail 
to feel somewhat uneasy on her account, know- 
ing that her fortune would be utterly dispro- 
portionate to the style in which she now lived, 
1 he yet, at the period when our history com- 
I meneeSy might be deemed a happy man ; for he 

* Mr ^""^^ ^^ ^ ^® fervour of early affec-^ 
PS in &e remembrance, that in her most 
attractiTe hours she had never, for a moment, 
ceased to feel for him the most exclusive per- 
sonal regard, forgot thaf^Uie had a fault. He 
knew her propensities, he watched her conduct, 
and whenever she went beyond bounds, be 
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sought by personal privatioiiy or prudent acti 
vity in the management of his land, to suppl 
the chasm she had made in his regular exper 
diture. To conceal her mother's eiTors froi 
the eyes of his daughter, yet to guard tha 
daughter from such errors and their consc 
quencesy was the grand business of his life 
and next to it was that of guarding with th 
most scrupulous delicacy his own words an 
actions, lest they should awaken any remen 
brance which might give pain to her, still gaze 
on with admiration, still loved with tenderness 
This mode of conduct had of late becom 
the more necessary for Mrs. Elphinstone, be 
cause she had for the first time in her life begu: 
to reflect on the past, and consider for th 
future, and from the time when her daughte 
had attained the age when she herself wa 
married, these habits of thought had increased 
They led her to the belief that she had been-li 
used in being left dowedoss by her fatbfi|^9^ 
her brother, and by a parity of reason, t|pA.ah 
ought to be extremely thankful to the generou 
husband who had provided for her to the ut 
most of his power. Still she was partial a 
ever to the domains and name of Ravenswortli 
and she loved her nq>hew better than any thin' 
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ou earth, save her daugnter — ^there were times, 
indeed, when, considering him as the sole re- 
presentative of her own house, she might be 
said to give him the preference. 

Of course, thus thinking, the great wish of 
her heart was to effect a marriage between the 
parties ; a wish in which the widowed Mrs. 
Ravensworth most fully concurred, not less 
from a sense of justice, than from the most 
entire esteem and affection which she felt for 
Caroline, who was her god-daughter, and bore 
her name. The wishes of the ladies were fre- 
quently mentioned, during the childhood of the 
parties, to Mr, Elphinstone; but he always 
answered by an assurance " that if the children 
knew their intention, they would learn to dis- 
like each other," and that " if they adopted 
any means to promote such an end, he would 
himself thwart them;" each therefore agreed 
to let the matter take its own course, although 
both desired it too earnestly to be wholly inert 
when circumstances favoured their wishes. 

Of the youth himself it might be truly said, 

** Not his the form, nor his the eye, 
** That youthful maiden wont to fly 5" 

for the fine form and gallant bearing, for which 
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his ancestors had been celebrated, seemed 
centrated in his person ; and his face, in his < 
of boyhood, strikingly resembled that oi 
beautiful aunt. Like her, too, he was g 
tempered, careless, but open-hearted and i 
nuous. Averse to study, but devoted to 
sports, at a very early age he became h 
and athletic, and the charge of effeminacy 
ceased to mingle in the praise given to 
manly beauty. He had much personal 
rage, but little power of mental contenti^ 
he would rather fight than argue, and n: 
be led by any one who would take the paii 
pervert him. 

By strict economy on the part of Mrs. 
vensworth, aided by the good counsel of 
Elphinstone, during the long minority of Cha 
his estates were not only cleared, but a a 
derable sum of ready money was amassed, 
which he might begin life as a dashing fasl 
ist, or an honest man; for the claims ol 
father's creditors, more especially those o] 
imcle Elphinstone, had been explained to 
by his mother from the time he had been 
to understand them. It was probable that 
Elphinstone waited to see in what mannei 
principles of this young man would ope 
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before he gave his sanction to any extraordi- 
nary intimacy ; for without appearing to deny 
access to his cousin, he had yet, for the last 
three years, suffered CaroUne to see Utile of 
Charles, who was at this time at Oxford. That 
little, however, furnished food for thought, and 
drew her mind back to the time when all the 
sweetest pleasures of her Ufe were connected 
with cousin Charles, and there never was a 
period in which his truly amiable mother had 
been so dear to her as now* ^ 

Having thus introduced the little circle with 
whom we request our reader to become ac- 
quainted, we shall proceed to follow our young 
heroine to the dressing-room of Lucy Mait- 
land. 
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CHAP. III. 

When Caroline entered the apartment of her 
friend, she found her in that state of feverish 
impatience so often experienced by the afflicted, 
for she was waiting to pour out the full tide of 
her love and gratitude into a heart she consi- 
dered capable of fully appreciating every noble 
action and generous emotion. '^ Yes ! he left 
every thing for me," she exclaimed, " fame, for- 
tune, honour — thank God, at the moment he 
came away there was no immediate call upon 
him, but my father says there is a rumour of 
war, in which case he must return as quickly 
as he came. I trust another month of warm 
weather will soon restore me, that I may accom^ 
pany him, and the voyage may perfect my re- 
covery." 

Caroline had been too kind a neighbour to 
the afflicted poor on her father's estate, not to 
know the utter impossibility of Lucy's recovery, 
and often had she wished to administer to her 
friend the same species of consolation in religi- 
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ous exercises and christian hopes, with which 
she had frequently cheered the bed of death in 
the humble cottage. The consciousness, that 
the new claimant on her affections would 
necessarily divert the mind of Lucy still fur- 
ther from due consideration of the only haven 
in which she could anchor, and embitter the 
disappointment which awaited her, affected Ca- 
roline exceedingly, and it was with great diffi- 
culty that she refrained from expressing heir 
feelings and her fears — the tears that rushed 
into her eyes probably told the invalid, better 
than words could do, what was passing in the 
heart of her young friend, for she suddenly laid 
her hectic cheek upon her pillow, and murmur- 
ed a feeble pmyer. 

In a few minutes Captain Everett entered 
the room, bringing in his hand the first spring 
violets he could find, and which he had been 
seeking according to Lucy's directions. He 
was a fine-looking young man of about four^ 
and-twenty, with a high forehead, on which 
' hyacinthine locks hung clustering' on a brow 
of pure smooth white, while the lower part of 
his face was deeply embrowned by the sun of 
the climate he had so lately quitted. Of his 
features Caroline took little notice, but their 
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expression she thought unequalled in geor 
tleness and tenderness, and she could not for a 
moment wonder that Lucy forgot her long ill- 
nessy her continued fever, her attenuated form, 
and clung to the little of life which remained, 
when it was to be shared by one so kind and 
amiable, so like her own beloved father. 

During the live-long day the stranger equally 
merited the first impression he had given. Other 
inhabitants of the house visited the chamber^ and 
disappeared — ^the father was too much affected, 
and was unable to suppress his feelings, and 
the lively Harriet, in her short-lived fits of zeal, 
overturned bottles, spilled gruel, and was obliged 
to dismiss herself — ^but the soldier remained. 
With his heart wrui^ to the core, twinkling 
away many an unbidden tear, he still continued 
to read her wants in her eyes — anticipate her 
every wish, and sinking alike past habits and 
general characteristics, became, by the trans- 
forming hand of love, the patient attendant, the 
skilful nurse, the active assistant, the suitable 
companion. 

If the exhausted patient sought repose, there 
was perfect silence in the room, and a sympa- 
thetic glance between the friend and the lover^^ 
told each ail that was neceia^rj* VTlLisia %he 
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revived and entreated conversation^ Everett had 
anecdotes of his voyage^ descriptions of the new 
world into vf^hich he had been ushered, to give 
her, of the most amusing kind — or, if these were 
too exhilarating, he would read, in a low but 
finely modulated voice, some favourite poem, 
or serious essay. If the languid patient re- 
quired moving, his strong but gentle grasp ef- 
fected her wishes in a moment, and if pain and 
uneasiness extorted an irritable complaint, it 
was heard vnth the same tender pity that cha- 
racterized his every look and word, whilst the 
language of gratitude was received vrith un- 
utterable love, and the suffocating emotion of 
grief, that could scarcely be endured. 

Lucy pressed Caroline so urgently to come 
soon again, that she freely promised, and day 
after day saw her partake the same melancholy 
scene, and witness the same unchanging coor 
stancy of kindness. She perceived, however, 
with melancholy satisfaction, that Lucy ceased 
t^ speak of recovering, and that the New Testa- 
qient, and a small volume entitled ^^ A Word to 
the Afflicted,'^ superseded all other works ; and 
one evening, when, her carriage being late. 
Captain Everett had gone down to see for it, 
Lucy took occasion, as Caroline stooped to kiss 
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her forehead, to whisper thus, " My dear Caro- 
line, farewell — be comforted with knowing that 
I am not deceived in my situation, and that I 
am ready to obey the call of my Heavenly Fa- 
ther — ^but I cannot talk of parting — I dare not 
disturb the tranquillity of my own mind, nor 
awaken the sorrows of his — ^you understand 
me, Caroline — pray for me, my love, that I may 
continue thus to the end, and when I am gone, ^ 
I beseech you be the comforter of poor Everett." j 

It is impossible to paint the deeply affecting . 
emotions which penetrated the heart of Caro- 
line as Lucy pronoimced these words — her tears 
fell in despite of herself, and her heart throbbed . 
almost audibly. Yet she would not allow her- 
self to disturb the holy tranquillity of one whom 
she deemed almbst an angel, and whose self- , 
control and resignation she held as an exam- j 
pie, it was her duty and privilege to treasure so 
long as she lived. In low accents she mu^nu]^ 
ed, " you have my prayers, dear Lucy, and" 
— ^what more she might have said, was cut short 
by the return of Captain Everett, who took her 
hand to lead her to her carriage. 

Whether the evident agitation in which she 
was at this moment excited the pity of Captain 
Everett, or his own heart was awakened to new 
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fears by the increased weakness of LuCy, she 
knew not ; but there was a certain something in 
the soothing tenderness of the few words he ad-, 
dressed to her^ that wounded her feelings, and at 
the only moment when she looked towards him 
she found him gazing upon her, with an expres- 
sion of admiration which offended and grieved 
her. At such a moment, when her own mind 
* was commercing with the skies/ when the in- 
visible world seemed open before her, for the 
admission of one so long and fondly beloved as 
Lucy, it was painful to be withdrawn by any 
common incident from a contemplation of such 
deep and holy interest — ^much more by the 
thought, that one whom she esteemed as a bro- 
ther, and had hitherto considered as an epitome 
of human excellence, could for a moment forget 
his holy constancy, his deep sorrow for that dear 
object so long and fervently beloved. 

As no human being could be more devoid of 
personal vanity than Caroline, and as she had 
all the sense of high and romantic love which 
belongs to the pure heart and imaginative mind 
of seventeen, when it has never mixed with the 
world, she could not therefore make allowance 
for the deep though temporary interest her 

own beauty and sorrow might excite, for she 

c 2 
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now thought only of Lucy, and the awful path 
she was about to tread, and so far as she had 
thought of the lover, she had earnestly desired 
that he might speedily be re-united, even by 
death itself, with her to whom he was so en- 
tirely devoted. To have these cherished notions 
disturbed, afflicted her so much, that she ear- 
nestly sought to dispel the remembrance of that 
slight pressure of the hand, that more than pi- 
tying tone of the voice, which troubled her, and 
she wisely sought to eflFect this, by lifting up 
her heart in prayer for that dear sufferer, on 
whose many virtues she now dwelt with all that 
fond enthusiasm by which affection hallows 
the victim marked for the grave. 

Yet, though Caroline at this time exalted the 
virtues of her friend, through the medium of 
her love and her imagination, it is certain she 
could not estimate the extent of that friend*8 
sacrifice, nor form any adequate judgment of 
the difficulties Lucy's heart had encountered, 
ere it could resign all hope of sharing life with 
one to whom gratitude now bound her not less 
than early love. Her religious views had nei- 
ther been assisted by her father nor her sister, 
and although she knew that CaroUne, young 
as she was, had more knowledge^as well as 
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3ty, than any one of her acquaintance, 
s aware that the heart of her young 
v^as labouring with anxiety for her, yet 
he not dare to speak on a subject so 
md so affecting. In the silence of her 
s nights had her heart sought, and 
light and consolation from heaven, and 
d of God read to her by him who was 
the Ught of life to her eyes, had con- 
ipon her the blessed hopes so needful 
5 who travel in the * valley of the sha- 
death/ Many times was his utterance 
1, many times did his eyes, sufiused 
ars. refuse to trace those blessed lines 
le yet felt to be " the savour of life," 
f to her whom he could no longer deem 
bitant of this world, but to himself — 
nee sat on the lips of each, as to that 
lich must soon divide them from each 

in very early life, before ties of this bind- 
ire have wound themselves around the 
before cares for this world have super- 
ires for the next, that the pure flame of 
a ascends to heaven ' unmixed with 
atter.' The young, even in the momr 

ife, and in the enjoyment of what may 

c 3 
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be considered its happiest days, do not find it 
so difficult to resign existence as those who are 
bound by its affections, and even enthralled by 
its troubles; and therefore, whilst Caroline 
exalted the character of Lucy into one of an- 
gelic excellence, worthy the idolatry of her affi- 
anced lover, she yet could not properly estimate 
the struggles of a fond woman clinging with 
all the weakness of her nature to those around 
her, and trembling, even in her hour of hope, 
for the awful futurity before her, because it was 
that of separation. 



o 
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CHAP. IV. 



On the following morning, at her daughter's 
earnest request, Mrs. Elphinstone accompanied 
Caroline to Mr. Maitland's house, but as Har- 
riet described her sister as decidedly worse, to 
her own great relief, she was not invited to see 
the patient. 

For the first time Captain Everett was not 
at his post, and Lucy lay extended on her 
couch, apparently at rest, and free from fever, 
for her cheek was colourless as the cap which 
shaded it. Her full, briUiant eyes emitted their 
usual beams of pleasure when Caroline ap- 
proached, and she proceeded to inform her *^ that 
she had persuaded dear Mervyn Everett to ac- 
company her father in a Uttle airing, partly 
because she really felt better, and partly because 
she had something of importance to say to her.*' 

These words were not uttered without diffi- 
culty, but as the last were spoken, the invalid 
by a look desired her attendant to withdraw. 

The poor woman, who was an old servant of the 

c 4 
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family^ and much attached to her young mis- 
tressy seemed unwilling to obey the command^ 
and bent her steps to the door with reluctance, 
observing to Caroline that a single word would 
recall her. 

'* Dear Caroline," said Lucy, " answer me 

truly ; do you love Charlfes Ravensworth ? — ^it 

is so said in the neighbourhood, but I must 

hear it from your owa mouth V 

/* Love my cousin Charles — to be sure I do." 

" Oh ! no, I am sure you do not — ^that is, 
vou do not love him as I love, or have loved,, 
my Mervyn ; ask your own heart, and answer 
me truly — ^but that you will do, if — 

Lucy's eagerness of speech was too much for 
her strength, she was seized with a violent fit of 
coughing, and the nurse returned into the room 
and assisted Caroline to raise her; when this was 
over, she desired to be laid down — complained 
that no one was there who could help her, and by 
eager glances to the window indicated, her vnsh 
for Everett's return — happily he came almost on 
the instant, and Caroline herself ran to call him. 
He answered to that call without even looking 
towards her, and fljring to the sofa on which 
Lucy was laid, inquired " what he could do for 
her?" the reply was too faint to be beard, but 
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het eyes moved rapidly from him to Caroline, 
then glanced fondly towards her father, but 
finally fixed on her lover, on whom she was 
still fondly gazing, when one deep-drawn sigh 
gave signal that she was gone for ever. 

Those around believed that she had swooned, 
but the wiser attendant knew too well that it 
was death, and was also aware that her patient 
had been sensible that the change was at hand, 
and that although in her last moments she 
wished to behold those so dear, yet that she 
had purposely sent her father and lover out, to 
spare them from witnessing her departure. 
Over the sorrows that followed conviction of 
the fatal truth, we must draw a veil — there are 
few but know, firom experience, that we are ne- 
ver so prepared for a change of this nature in 
those we love, but that death takes us by sur- 
prise at last, and, for a time, overwhelms us 
with sorrow. We know then, though we knew 
not before, that we have been expecting mira- 
cles to be wrought in our favour, and are pre- 
cipitated from hope without foundation, into 
sorrow for which no preparation had prepared 

OS. 

What might be the affliction of the father, 
who, in thus losing his eldest daughter, the 

c 5 
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comfort of his age, seemed doomed to the sor- 
rows of a second widowhood^ we know not- 
nor can we tell how poignant might be the 
grief of Harriet, who was probably subject to 
those extremes of feeling common to buoyant 
spirits. — Still less can we portray the sorrow of 
that manly heart, which so eminently united 
the sensibility of the softer sex with the lofti- 
est qualities and most endearing virtues of his 
own. — No ; we can only say, that when Lucy 
was committed to the cold earth, her lover em- 
barked in the first vessel that sailed for India, 
and her father and sister set out for Paris. Ca* 
roline remained, pensive and dejected, unequal 
to enjoying the pleasures which early summer 
was now spreading around their sweet abode 
and beautiful neighbourhood, and more willing 
to listen to her father's gentle reasonings, than 
exhilarate him by that playful converse which 
was wont to be his delight. 

Meantime, all the thoughts of her mother 
were turned on one subject. June was at 
hand, and on its twentieth day Charles Ra- 
vensworth would be of age. — Such days were 
always galas of the highest importance in the 
Ravensworth annals. That of her brother 
took place before she was ten years old, yet 
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she well remembered every particular of the 
entertaimnent, and she had heard sufficient of 
the details attending the celebration of her fa- 
ther and grandfather's majority, to be aware 
wherein tiiey were managed vdth propriety, 
and in what particulars modem usages might 
render a new fHe more splendid and effective. 
She observed that there could not be a finer 
season of the year for 9i,fite champitre, always 
the most desirable mode of entertainment for an 
extensive tenantry, and that the exertion of a 
little taste in the arrangement of their tables 
and dancing booths, could not fail to give 
great effect at Ravensworth, on account of 
the magnificent avenue of elms by which the 
house w^s approached, and tiie various clumps 
of trees with which the park was decorated. 

Caroline was extremely partial to drawing, 
in which her father had always encouraged her, 
considering that delightful art peculiarly de- 
sirable to a resident in the coimtry ; but he 
had rather vdshed her to obtain a facility in 
sketching natural objects, than affect that 
finish which belongs to the professor. Of late, 
solitary walks and books had been her sole ^ 
employment, if we except those works of cha- 
nty towards which she now apphed- with 

c 6 
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double diligence^ to supply the place of that 
departed friend whose maturer mind had been 
wont to take the lead. — As these were not pres- 
sing in summer^ she now resumed her pencil, 
at her mother's instigation, and soon became 
most agreeably employed with those beautiful 
devices a fine taste and vivid imagination sug- 
gested ; and rides or walks to Ravensworth, 
which was only four miles distant, restored her 
bloom, and somewhat diverted her dejection. 

Mr. Elphinstone could not be sorry for any 
circumstance which relieved the mind of his 
daughter, and at the same time gave her the 
opportunity of checking the expenses her mo- 
ther seemed determined to encounter, without 
opposing her will ; for Caroline found it very 
possible to substitute the cheap riches of nature, 
in its foliage and flowers, for the expensive 
. draperies and awnings which now filled the 
head of her mother. In the management of 
this affair, unfortunately Mrs. Elphinstone 
claimed a right to act paramount to the mother 
herself. She continually used the terms " wy 
. nephew," exclusively ; and, " we who are Ravenfr- 
worths must do so and so, to which the widow- 
ed Mrs. Ravensworth, who was of a mild na- 
ture and subdued spirit, cotisdoxxs A«» ^^ ^k»1 
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obligation to Mr. Elphinstone, was wont to 
a§8enty though not without a sigh ; so that in 
tlie present instance Mrs. Elphinstone reigned 
sapreme. 

If this was a period of exultation to the wife, 
it was one of proportionate anxiety to the hus- 
band ; for he felt aware that the future fate of 
his only child was suspended on the circum- 
stances of this eventful time. Nothing could 
be more probable, than that her mind, softened 
by its late sorrows, should be more than com- 
monly disposed to admit that tender passion 
which would promise more than friendship; 
or that, exhilarated by the novelty of the scenes 
around her, she should be led unguardedly to 
enter into engagements pressed upon her, not 
less by one whom she had held dear from 
childhood, than by the aunt she revered, and 
the mother she fondly loved. 

At length the important day arrived, and by 
the advice "and management of the ladies, the 
future lord of Ravensworth arrived at the man- 
sion of his fathers, just at the hour of noon, 
when a brilliant, but not oppressive, sun ren- 
dered the face of all around joyous ; and when 
not only his own tenantry, but those of Mr. 
Elphinstone and numerous neighbours, arrayed 
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in their best clothings were waiting to receive 
him, whilst caiTiages and horses were pouring 
into the park on all sides, with the neighbouring 
nobility and gentry. Gray tents festooned with 
flowers, or branches of trees, groups of morris- 
dancers, caparisoned ponies ready for a race, 
mounted by pretty boys in various colours, 
bands of village music, and the bells of the 
neighbouring church, conspired to awaken every 
spectator to hilarity, and even Mr. Elphinstone, 
who had entered the place with a solicitude 
amounting to pain, felt his cares vanish, and 
the benevolence which ever warmed his bosom 
rejoiced in the pleasure of those around him. 

All the higher visitors were received in the 
great hall by Mrs. Elphinstone according, as 
she said, " to the custom of the house, whose 
daughters were wont to consider it their duty ;" 
and so splendid, yet becoming, v^as her dress, 
so happy her countenance, and such the strik- 
ing beauty which still distinguished her, that 
she was scarcely believed to be the mother of 
a marriageable daughter; and when her bloom- 
ing nephew, (perhaps the handsomest of all his 
favoured race,) gracefully alighting from his 
proud steed, hastened to receive her warm em- 
brace — a loud huzza of admiration rang from 
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aide to side, from the less civilized guests, 
which was re-echoed by those within; and 
many of the elders in both parties observed, 
^' that a Ravensworth could only be matched 
by a Ravensworth/' 

From this opinion all the young dissented — 
many a pair of bright eyes glanced as approv- 
ingly on the young heir, as if he had already 
won some chivalry prize, and were entitled to 
the guerdon of fame, by his fine face, com- 
manding form, and pleasing though unformed 
manners; whilst many a mother glancing 
around with busy eyes, admired the excellence 
of the fine old mansion, or admitted its capa- 
biUties. This class of visitants were unani- 
mously of opinion, that " marriages between 
cousins were extremely wrong," and in this 
opinion many brothers and sons united with 
their mothers and sisters. When however the 
latter insinuated '^ that Caroline Elphinstone, 
since she was no heiress, had been educated 
entirely in the country, and was (though pretty 
enough) agirl of no fashion or style,and therefore 
unworthy so fine a young man, nothing could 
exceed the reprobation given to such an opinion ; 
and the assurance that " CaroUne was too good 
for him," was whispered too frequently, and 
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too audibly^ not to reach the ear of one wh( 
was alive to every circumstance connected wit! 
the character and manners of his nephew. 

That the latter was much improved by his 
residence at Oxford was visible to all ; for with- 
out losing the frank manners and open coun- 
tenance of the young sportsman, he had as- 
sumed the suavity which belongs to the genera 
intercourse of polished life ; and although nc 
one could trace the student in his brow, yel 
many might perceive that he had mixed witl 
good company. To all he was polite and at- 
tentive; but his more especial regards were 
given to his own family, with whom he had 
mixed so little of late, that he half started witl 
surprise when presented by his mother to his 
cousin Caroline. 

Charles had dearly loved that little cousin 
as a child, for she had been to him as a sister : 
and her name had been frequently mentioned, 
her charms descanted upon, in the hour oj 
conviviality with his college friends when h€ 
first went to Oxford. New faces, London tripSj 
pleasures and difficulties, had combined to 
efface her memory ; and she therefore appeared 
before him now, not only with the natural ad- 
vantages which belong to womanhood in its 
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earliest bloom of loveliness^ but with that 
charm of novelty which unfortunately had, to 
the taste of Charles Ravensworth, a peculiar 
fascination. 

Though surrounded by some of the finest 
young women in the county, — distinguished 
by some of high rank, and desirous of paying 
polite attention to all, it was evident that his 
fair cousin was so much the object of attrac- 
tion to him, that many who were sincerely 
desirous of devoting themselves to Caroline, 
and forming, so far as the busy scene peimitted, 
an intimate acquaintance with her, retired from 
the pursuit in despair. 

Witnessing the rustic pleasures exhibited in 
the park, a splendid dinner and merry dance, 
interspersed with provincial peculiarities, made 
the day and night pass away as much to the 
honour of Ravensworth Hall, and the pleasure 
of its guests, as even the heart of Mrs. Elphin- 
stone had desired, and she returned to her own 
mansion crowned with honours, which for the 
first time in her life, perhaps, had not been too 
dearly paid for. Her nephew was profuse in 
his thanks, and it was no wonder that the fol- 
lowing day brought him to the Oaks, (Mr. 
Elphinstone's residence,) to repeat them. 
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A sober hour in his uncle's fiunilj did i 
show young Ravensworth to less advanti 
than the busy scenes of the preceding day, 
he re-entered into the memory of his boy 
days with so much apparent affection for 
who had contributed to his happiness in th( 
as to '^ vdn golden opinions" from his un< 
who, however, said little, and warm paneg]; 
from his aunt, who thought she could ne 
say enough. CaroUne registered the words 
both, and thought there was still more of wl 
was excellent in Charles than either had < 
served. 

In a few days a weight was removed fir 
the father's heart ; for the heir had profe» 
a full intention of liquidating the debt c 
firom his father to that excellent uncle, t< 
had in so many respects improved his prop 
ty, and been for so many years the sole frie 
and comforter of his widowed mother, 
spoke vdth a warmth of feeling, and openn 
of countenance, that impressed irresistibly 1 
belief of his honour and his sensibility, and 
the power a virtuous and sensible woman woi 
hold over his heart ; and as Mr. Elphinstc 
had always loved him firom his cradle, (thov 
he had by no means always approved him,) 
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Qtured now to hope that his wife was in the 
;ht, ** that the faults of the boy were those 
lich sprang from a mother's indulgence, and 
e merits of the man were implanted by wiser 
tors." 

On his first arrival Charles had spoken of a 
ojected trip to the Highlands with some 
•ung friends, and various other engagements, 
it all appeared to be forgotten when he found 
Qiself seated by his fair cousin, or prevailed 
th her to walk through the plantations, where 
ey had played together as children. De- 
;hted with the very sound of her voice, he 
nstantly sought to draw her into conversa- 
»n on subjects relative to their country neigh- 
urs and her own mode of life, avoiding to 
eak of literature and art, with which she 
IS the more conversant. In consequence, 
troline indulged herself in retracing the sad 
>ry of Lucy's long illness, her lover's return, 
d her death, and in the sympathy with which 
e was listened to, found new cause for be- 
ring her handsome cousin to be the most 
dable of men. — ^Day after day beheld each 
:^me more attachcMi to the other, and al- 
>ugh the grand fite had led to many en- 
gements, and a rapid circle of visits ensued. 
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in which the most marked attention was paid 
to Caroline, her mother had the satisfaction to 
observe that her heart never wandered from 
him to whom it was (as yet) unconsciously 
given. 

In August the visitors arrived, and Charles 
must fulfil his engagement; but the idea of 
leaving Caroline at this time was so painful to 
him, that he endeavoured to prevail on the 
family at the Oaks to accompany them. Mrs. 
Elphinstone was never averse to any removal, 
and had determined on teazing her husband 
into compliance, when her nephew as suddenly 
changed his wish for their company, by Bxing 
on so early a day for setting out, as to render 
it impossible for the ladies to be ready. 

Mrs. Ravensworth was convinced, that her 
son dared not to trust Caroline with a young 
Baronet in his party who was the object of his 
admiration, his envy, and his fear ; and whose 
influence over female hearts was considered in 
his own circle absolutely irresistible. 

She was also aware, that not one of the three 
young men who were her son's companions in 
this expedition would have been agreeable tc 
Mr. Elphinstone, and she was therefore gl^ 
that he saw no more of them ; but every < 
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servation led her to hope, that her son would 
be accepted as the lover of CaroUne : for on 
his marriage with her she built all her hopes 
of his future happiness and respectabiUty. 
Fondly as she loved and highly as she praised 
him, she could not conceal from her own heart 
certain truths which never fail to be revealed 
to those who inhabit the same house^ though 
they may be effectually hidden even from in- 
timate acquaintance. Charles Ravensworth 
inherited the generosity and hospitable dispo- 
sition of his family ; hence he was beloved to 
enthusiasm by his dependants and visitants^but 
he was at once self-willed, and yielding — he 
could be led by those who promised him pleasure 
to any extent, whilst he could resist to obsti- 
nacy the pleading of the parent who loved, or 
the friend who served him. Perhaps no dis- 
position is more inimical to the happiness of 
married hfe than this, when the parties are 
persons of fortune; but Mrs. Ravensworth, 
though a sensible and good woman, was not 
aware of this, and ve;ry naturally concluded 
that with so sweet a bride as her beloved Ca- 
roline, and so kind and wise a father-in-law as 
Mr. Elphinstone, her son would inevitably be- 
come all he should be. 
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• The parting of Charles, even for such a ten: 
porary purpose as a party of pleasure, full 
displayed to Caroline the state of his affectioni 
which he was at no pains to conceal, althoug 
the timidity of a lover still operated so far a 
to prevent him from making a positive decls 
ration. Nor did his absence render her les 
aware that she had surrendered her heait t 
him^nce every thing around her now appeare 
more " weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, 
than they had done even under the pressui 
orthat more active and justifiable grief whic 
had arisen from the loss of her friend. Thei 
were indeed times when she recalled Lucy 
last words to her mind — " you do not loi 
him as I have loved my Mervyn,*' — and she a< 
knowledged " that indeed there was not tl 
same similarity of taste, the same cpincidenc 
of opinion, which existed between ^hose unfo: 
tunate lovers, but that could not be what Luc 
meant, since she was nearly a stranger to Charle 
" No ! poor Lucy saw that I then only love 
him as a relation — ^but now my feelings are ii 
deed very, very different." 
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Elphinstone soon became aware, that 
ipression made upon his daughter's heart 
I attention and society of her cousin wsis 
preat^ for her glowing cheek at the casual 
3n of his name, her glistening or down- 
ye when he formed the subject of remark, 
that which her tongue would have trem- 

confess even to that mother who con- 
ly sought to fan the flame. As Mr. 
nstone had determined that no circum- 
i whatever should induce him to consent 
peedy union, (not because he deemed his 
iter, but his nephew too young to marry,) 

1 his best to divert Caroline's attention 
he perpetual contemplation of one object, 
ngaging her in occupations connected 
ler own accomplishments, or in accom- 
ng him to witness the progress of a plan- 
.. Alas! his cares arrived too late — ^if 
ine drew, her subjects were the trees or 
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the views from Ravensworth — ^the works of 
Mozart were dismissed for the songs which 
Charles had listened to^ nor could she find any 
books so entertaini:ig is those from her aunt's 
library. Even the cottagers in the neighbour- 
hood of the Hall became more worthy her 
cares than those of the Oaks, and if she visited 
the school where the children of both were 
assembled^ the former alone obtained her smiles 
and praises. 

In fact^ Charles made more progress in the 
heart of Caroline during his absence, than his 
presence, for she then forgot the circumstance 
which had frequently annoyed her, that he 
was always in a hurry to depart the moment 
he ceased to be the sole object of attention, 
and that after pleading a positive engagement 
for the day with some worthy neighbour, he 
would nevertheless return early in the evening; \ 
thereby proving, either that he had made a 
wrong assertion in the first place, or used his 
fiiend ill in the second. All these little pec- 
cadillos were now forgotten, and his beautifiil 
features lighted up with pleasure as he beheld 
her — ^his cheerful voice, which seemed to diffuse 
joy through the house the moment he entered 
it, from the placid countenance of her father 
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to ihe greyhouind that sprung to meet his em- 
brace — these alone filled her heart, and solaced 
her memory. 

like every other young woman, Caroline 
had formed in her own mind a beau ideal of 
the lover to whom she could surrender her 
whole heart — ^the husband she could consci- 
entiously promise to honour and obey. 

This imaginary being was heretofore com- 
pounded of her own excellent father, whose 
unceasing kindness to her mother, whose in- 
tegrity, charity, and piety, might well render 
him the groundwork of her picture, and upon 
it was placed the fidelity, co'nstancy, and ten- 
derness of Captain Everett, together with the 
graces of his person and manners, the solidity 
of his understanding, and the information of his 
mind. An indifferent observer might say, " that 
it was impossible for Caroline to raise her hand- 
some, lively cousin to this standard, but they 
are little read in the hearts of women at eigh- 
teen, when imagination is in full flower, and 
judgment immature, who cannot conceive it 
very possible for love to model its object into 
every excellence. It was the decided opinion 
of Caroline, that before dear Charles h^td 
reached the age of twenty-four, he would be 
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the best man, the most finished geniteman, and, 
of course, the most devoted lover the world 

had ever seen. 

From these sweet wanderings of the fancy 
and the affections, Caroline was called to the 
cares of pleasing realities. 

The same post brought a letter to her from 
Charles, bewailing his absence, throwing his 
heart and his fortune at her feet, and one to 
her father, entreating his permiovion to address 
his cousin, without whom he protested he could 
find no pleasure in existence. 

These letters necessarily opened a full com- 
munication between the father and daugh->i. 
ter, on a subject which included the happiness 
of both ; and though the confession of Caroline 
was couched in few words, it sufficed to show 
Mr. Elphinstone tiiat, notwithstanding the ge- 
neral tone of self-subjugation, and obedience 
to his own precepts, which characterized his 
daughter, she had become deeply, irrevocably at- 
tached to her cousin. If that cousin was indeed 
steady enough to be trusted with such a jewel, 
he could have no possible objection ; for the 
jointure with which he was unable to endow 
her, was here already paid. " She wpuld dwell 
beneath his own eye, and be protected by his 
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care — her children might be the charm of his 
declining years^ and their hands close his eyes 
in peace/' 

But, on the other hand, the character of 
Charles was unformed, he had hitherto been 
bounded in his estpenses by himself and an- 
other friend, and guarded by the kind vigilance 
of an excellent tutor, still resident in Oxford, 
and awaiting h\k return. He was become mas- 
ter of a fine dkdH, and a lai*ge sum of ready 
money, upon which there were yet claims it was 
his duty to discharge, trifling, indeed, save 
where himself was concerned. " Wotild it not 
be the part of wisdom, to see how he would 
conduct himself, in this present unshackled 
state, before he ventured on new duties V 

Mr. Elphinstone explained his feelings and 
his wishes, on every point, to his daughter ; and 
convinced in her own mind that Charles 
would rise more perfect from every ordeal, she 
agreed readily to every thing proposed by 
hei' father, »being indeed not less confident in 
the strength of his judgment, than penetrated 
by his fatherly tenderness, and his sympathy 
with those emotions so many parents term' 
weakness. 
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* 

In consequence of these consultations, Mr. 
Elphinstone wrote to his nephew in the kindest 
terms, granting him permission to address 
Caroline at the end of another year, but pro- 
hibiting any intercourse, *save that of common 
acquaintance, till then, and informing him, 
that in case of his acceptance, he should still 
deem it advisable to delay the marriage for 
some time, in order, he added, " that you, my 
dear Charles, may pursue your studies, and 
render yourself more fitted for a seat in parlia- 
ment, to which I know you aspire. The 
letter you have written to Caroline, under my 
view of the case, cannot be answered, because 
I wish you to be alike unfettered by engage- 
ments, or correspondence, for the time I have 
mentioned ; but I have her authority for saying, 
that she is not displeased with it, and although 
it was certainly premature, I will not vex you 
by saying that / was." 

This letter was satisfactory to all parties at 
the Oaks, for although Mrs. Elphinstone had 
done all in her power to promote the suit of 
her nephew, yet when the object of her wishes 
appeared, to her own conception of the case, 
actually obtained. 
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A sense 
Of 8elf-ap{m>ving beauty stole across 
Her busy thought ; 

and she was by no means sorry to throw her 
chance of being made a grandmother to a more 
distant day. 

Caroline knew that her dear cousin was of a 
quick temper,and axiute feelmgs, and she feared 
that he might be grieved by the prohibition of 
a correspondence with her, but yet she was so 
fully aware of the real kindness and wisdom of 
her father, that she hoped he would see it in 
the same light with herself. It was certain 
that she never read the letter of Charles with- 
out wishing that he could experience a similar 
enjoyment with that she was blest with, but 
she recollected that he had many memorials of 
her, with which to comfoit himself, and in a 
very few weeks he would be again at Ravens- 
worth, if not to talk of love, at least to look it. 

The preceding summer, the nephew of their 
wealthy and excellent neighbour, old lady 
Hanwell, (Major Hanlilton,) had spent some 
tune with her, and been considered a great 
acquisition to the neighbourhood, as a man of 
high character, superior manners, large fortune, 
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and immense expectations. He had then 
appeared to be much struck with Caroline, 
though she was the youngest of the circle of 
young ladies he met in parties, and the Major 
was not a man to flirt with misses. Harriet 
Maitland had felt herself offended by this 
unobtrusive preference-, which she saw with 
a quicker eye than any other person, because 
she had determined to accept the Major herself, 
in consequence of seeing his cairiage, and 
hearing that he was the declared heir of the 
dowager. In consequence of this sage reso- 
lution, she always contrived to be in the way 
whenever the Major made any advances 
towards intimacy with Caroline, who was (less 
from pride than modesty) one, who could nat 
" unsought be won " to show the tceasures of 
mind, and heart, but yet evidently esteemed 
the pleasures of conversation highly. In con- 
sequence of this mode of conduct, the Major 
felt himself " so pe3tered by a popinjay," that 
it is probably he would not have ventured into 
the same quarter again ; but on learning the 
death of poor Lucy, and the absence of Harriet, 
he accepted the invitation of his relative fox 
the shooting season, and appeared three weeks 
before its commencement, at Lees Manor, to 
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the great joy of its aged inhabitant, and the 
satisfection <^ all the neighbourhood. 

The Major was not long in calling at the 
Oaks, where he was struck by the great 
improvement visible in the person, and even 
Hianners, of Caroline, for she was not only 
improved in figure, but in frankness — ^probably 
the result, not less of having seen much more 
of society, than of having had her feelings as 
a social being so extensively exercised. It is, 
indeed, certain, that although love may fre- 
quently render a young creature timid and 
confused, in ber intercourse with him who is 
its object, so as to cast a veil over her faculties 
and attaimnents, yet it frequently removes her 
i-eserve to other men, perhaps on the same 
principle that marriage does. Without analys- 
ing, or being indeed conscious of any motive, 
she is less fearful of the sex, because her heart 
has found a resting-place with one of them, 
and she ventures to believe, in the language of 
Sheridan's beautiAil song, 

^ That finends in all the aged shell meet^ 
** And brothers in the youDg/' 

Under these feelings Caroline was soon much 
ai ease with the Major, who, although really 
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disliking poor Harriet Maitland, had a gn 
regard for Lucy, and was much interested i 
Captain Everett, whom he had known fron 
boy, so that they had one subject of convert 
tion, which might be deemed exclusively th 
own ; for the sad story had ceased to be thoug 
of by any but Caroline, who was natura 
constant in all her attachments. The gra 
fite at Ravensworth was still spoken of, a 
the supposed predilection of the cousins 1 
ea^h other; but as many young ladies protest 
against Charles's attachment, and his absen 
favoured the supposition that they were rigl 
the Major soon found himself '^ gone wh( 
ages in love," with very few of a lover's fe£ 
as to the result. 

Circumstances favoured him with an opp< 
tunity of declaring his passion to Mr. Elphi 
stone, who told him, with great candour, t 
situation in which his daughter was place 
The Major was sorry, but by no means co 
sidered his case desperate, till he had address 
Caroline on the subject ; but her blushes, t 
< simplicity and integrity manifested in h 
answer, at once crushed his hopes as a lov< 
and awakened his anxiety for her as a fries 
He was aware that it would be difficult i 
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him to say one word on the object of her 
present choice, without subjecting himself to 
the charge of indelicacy^ or to make any re- 
flection that would not seem to be the lan- 
guage of a disappointed man ; yet the intense 
interest he felt in her future welfare, overcame 
his scruples, and he thus addressed her : 

^' Miss Elphinstone, I am about to tear 
myself from you, and probably shall never 
dare to trust myself with beholding you again ; 
but I shall never cease to desire your happi- 
ness, and as one step towards insuring it, let 
me entreat you to use your utmost influence 
with your cousin to break ofl* his present inti- 
macy with Sir Alfred Thornton. If your father 
knew the character of this young man, he 
would not dare to give the hand of his daughter 
to one who was his associate. Do not look 
thus alarmed — to your father I have not hinted 
this, even distantly ; but from you it would be 
cruel to hide a truth so important, especially 
as it is at the present moment, undoubtedly, in 
your power to dissolve the connection. Use 
your power, not less for your own happiness, 
than that of the man who is honoured by your 
regard.'' 

A deep shadow at this moment, seemed to 
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|i^^ oyer tbp vfimd, au(l the senses, of Cfiroline. 
She Mi that ^' more was meant than reached 
the ear/' apd, however severely the l^lpw fell, 
yet she could not ^d refuge from it? effect by 
blaming the Ijand that dealt it ; for thq deep 
grief seated in Major HanweU's countenance, 
when she had last looked up, went far beyond 
the mortiQcation which was its first expression. 
Besides, he had put himself in her power, and 
she knew him to be a man whq abhorred 
detraction — he had unquestionably strong 
motives — but he was gone, she had it not ux 
her power to enquire further. 

That he was really gon^, that he had secA 
neither of her parents, and that his caniage 
was now visible in the distance o^ the London 
road, soon b^capae a comfort, b.i\t she burnt 
with impatience to see Mrs. Raveiiisworthj, ta 
whom she felt it a positive duty to communi- 
cate what she had heard, an,d whos^ influence, 
under existing^ restrictions, a^e felt' to be far 
beyon^d her own, over the mind of her cousin; 
and being aware th^at hex am;it had receivi^d 
no notice o)f l^is return, she dietermined on, 
takijigj an ai^ng, and calling on her, as if by 
chance, which she was the better able to dp,, 
because her father was that day engaged in 
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the duties of a magistrate, at the market town, 
six miles distant. 

Mrs. Ravensworth was found engaged with 
company, and in reply to an enquiry of '' when 
her son would return ? " answered, '^ that she 
had been desired, by a letter, to hold herself 
in expectation of seeing him every day, but 
yet it was probable he would not arrive fbr a 
fortnight. She beUeved Sir Alfred Thornton 
directed the movements of the party, and he 
was desirous of shooting in Scotland before he 
tried the moors and fells of Yorkshire.'^ 

" That Sir Alfred is a very fine young man,*' 
said the son<of a family party. 

'^ He is a very dissipated one, and I hope 
he will not come to Ravensworth again," ob- 
served his mother, with that air of alarm in 
which solicitude overcomes politeness. 

^^ I believe he is going, or perhaps is gone, 
to Newmarket,'' said Mrs. Ravensworth, con- 
fusedly, '^ my son has no expectation of bring- 
ing him here." 

The lady rejoiced to hear it, and started a 
new suli^ect of conversation, and Caroline, 
congidering that her errand was, in fact, done 
for her by another, departed ; but she was sick 
at heart'— the fairy world in which she had 
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been living, the dreams which she was consci- 
ous of having nourished too fondly, all vanish- 
ed (she scarcely knew why) from her mind, 
and she felt in a state of so much nervous agi- 
tation, that even her mother remarked it, and 
she was ifot much subject to observe any 
countenance, but that still lovely one reflected 
in her mirror. 

" Dear me, Caroline ! you look as ill, child, 
as if the Major had rejected y(m — ^instead of 
your having the honour of refusing him. It is 
really quite ridiculous, to feel so much for a 
man who is to be sure an undeniable match, 
and may pick and choose in every good family 
he enters — ^besides ! he is, I know, in his 
thirtieth year, notwithstanding his small waist, 
and white teeth, so you may depend Upon it 
love will not hurt him." 

Caroline thought she knew one whom love 
could hurt, at a much more advanced period of 
life, but she had not time te reply before her 
father entered, evidently under painfully ex- 
cited feelings, holding a letter in his hand, from 
which they had probably arisen, and which 
had been only just given to him by the servant. 

Caroline was utterly unable to speak, but 
her mother eagerly desired to kxvow Yibat was 
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the matter, and learnt that the letter contained 
information of the death of the Honourable 
Hugh Osborne, who married the only sister of 
Mr. Elphinstone^andhad been taken suddenly 
in the prime of life, leaving his widow with a 
large family of children, all of whom, except 
the eldest, being utterly unprovided for. 

Although, from ihe residence of this family 
in Devonshire, the brother and sister seldom 
met, yet the utmost cordiality had always sub- 
sisted between them, and Mr. Elphinstone 
deeply sympathized in the sorrows of his sister. 
His wife partook them fully, when she looked 
on her husband, and remembered that he was 
of the same age with Mr. Osborne, and Caro- 
^ [ line felt not only their sorrows, but those now 
exclusively her own. 
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CHAP. VI. 

When the first shock of this sad event had 
subsided, Mr. Elphinstone determined on set- 
ting out for Devonshire, aware that his presence 
could not fail to be a great comfort to his 
unhappy sister, and wg* most probably called 
for by the situation of her affairs, seeing that 
the suddenness of Mr. Osborne's removal had 
left him little time for devising the scanty pro- 
vision he might, or might not, have accinnu- 
lated. As expedition in this good work wtu 
evidently desirable, no mention was made oi 
Mrs. Elphinstone accompanying him ; indeed 
he could not but be aware, that money might 
be expended to better advantage, than ' in 
taking his beloved Gertrude to the house oi 
mourning, since she would hardly fail to suffei 
more than he could witness, and it was certaii 
she would spend more than he could afford. 

Mrs. Elphinstone did not like to lose he: 
husband for even a day, and to part with hin 
for probably several weeks, would have beei 



re^t. irifi to her, if she had not daily ex- 
ted h^v Qephew, apd with him gay doings 
:he I^on^ of her fathers ; she also rejoiced 
laving it in i^^r power to tell hin^ what a 
le fortune, and courteous lover, Caroline 
refused for hi$ sake, and by every means 
ler power treading dowja the banier the 
}enqe of her husband had set up. Caroline, 
the cQUtrary, s^w the dep^^rture of )ier 
tf^ with fear ^pd trembling, for she dreaded 
ig left to I^er own h^art, and was at once 
ved to have a kind of secret in her keeping, 
yet unable tq add that source of anxiety 
li^ more immediate one under which her 
er was suflfering. 

Quth is the s^aso^ of hope — in a short 
i Caroline b^an to look on the bright side 
lii^gs, to ^tter her^lf that Charles would^ 
himself, drpp the acquaintance of a man 
^e condiu^t this long joun\^y would enable 
to inspect, a^d.that in doing so he would 
i^ the esteem of her father, and open he- 
rn himself and her freer intercourse, which 
I li^er aunt and mother maintained, to be 
panacea for ev^ry evil. One day wh^» 
spirits were cheered by this hop^, awl 
tt bright vi^iopL^ of the future were aootbi^ 
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her mind, her mother, who had been taking 
drive to Ravensworth, entered, and presents 
her a letter, addressed in the handwriting ( 
her cousin, which she said had been enclose 
by Charles in one to his mother. 

" But I cannot open this letter, it is contr 
ry to my father's stipulation." 

" Nonsense ! a letter given to you by yoi 
own mother (a mother whose correctness i 
one will doubt) may surely be read — ^beside 
your father never will know any thing of tl 
matter." 

Caroline had taken the letter, and woul 
have broken the seal, in all probability, if tl 
last words had not fallen from Mrs. Elphii 
stone's lips ; but the idea of keeping back an 
action of her own life from the knowledge < 
her excellent father, more especially at a tin 
when he was in trouble, could not be bom( 
and although she exceedingly desired to ope 
it, (as will be readily supposed by every youn 
heart,) she resolutely replaced it in her mother 
hands. 

" This is downright childishness," said Mri 
Elphinstone, " the letter must be opened, fc 
the few hmTied lines addressed to my siste 
from Charles, have distressed her exceedingly, 
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— " she has got a thousand foolish fears in her 
head, that I am certain have no foundation ; but 
people who Uve in the country all their lives, 
as she has done, have no idea of what is going 
on in the world, and can therefore make no al- 
lowances/' 

As Mrs. Elphinstone spoke, she opened her- 
self the letter in question, and after reading a 
few lines, began evidently to be much distress* 
ed, for she turned pale, and hastily left the 
room, and in a few minutes afterwards Caroline 
viras informed that she had set out again for 
Elavensworth, and left word that she should 
probably spend the day there. 

This was the longest day Caroline had ever 
luiown, and she could hardly forbear taxing 
ier mother with cruelty, in leaving her under 
m impression so full of pain, as that excited 
iy her words and manners — she was well 
iware that Mrs. Elphinstone could not dis- 
use her feelings, and therefore believed, that 
}he had fled to conceal from her something of 
importance. Yet that something had been ad- 
iiessed to herself only, and it was but too pro- 
tratble that if Charles was in trouble, he had 
ccmfided to her that which he would not choose 
his mother or aunt to be acquainted with; 
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therefore, in practising that which she coi 
sidered a positive duty, she had been unkin< 
and perhaps injurious to him. Of all oth* 
surmises, this was unquestionably the mo 
grievous, and it was one from which, at pr 
sent, it was impossible to escape. 

Several times, as the evening advanced, ha 
Caroline laid her hand on the bell, to ord 
the garden«chair, that she might follow h 
mother to Ravensworth, but as often hs 
a sense of impropriety in the action, or tl 
hope that her mother would arrive in a fe 
minutes, prevented her. Just as she was risis 
to order lights, from the mere restlessness of 
perturbed spirit, some one entered the rooi 
unannounced, and in another moment, to h< 
astonishment, almost terror, Charies Ravem 
worth himself stood before her. 

" Bear Charles ! can that be you ?" said Ci 
roline, sinking almost breathless into the cha 
she was quitting. 

" Have you received my letter, Caroline ?** 

^' My mother brought a letter this moriNB 
from you, but I did not feel justified in c^pei 
mg it, situated as we both are.'' 

" Very well — ^you were right, quite rigk 
Yon are a great deal too good for such a wil 



CdHow a8 me ; wh^ I wrote it, I had forgot the 
iatecdict — ^ap! I had Bot^ but I depended 
on my mother to give it privately, and indeed, 
I j^ew your fpither was from home — n'importe 
have the goodness to give it to me." 

" My another took it back to Ravensworth ; 
have you not seen her V 

'' No, I am not come from the north road, I 
am from Newmarket." 

'^ I must not conceal from you, that my mo- 
ther opened the letter, and immediately after 
reading it, set put for the Hall." 

'^ Umph ! Then by this time mi/ mother is 
in a pretty situation — I must return, I cannot 
go to Ravensworth ! I cannot see my i^other." 

A& Chsurles ^ipke, he threw himself on a sofa, 
and hid his face with his hands — ^he was evi- 
dently overwhelmed with sorrow, though he 
assumed an angry to^e, 9,nd Caroline (previ- 
ously unhappy) W93 now so much agitated, 
that she felt almost ready to faint. She arose 
to ppen a window^ a^ Charles starting on his 
feet, gazed on her pale face, and exclaiming 
" that he waf» a \^etch for having disturbed 
her,"- instantly &U into an agony of grief it 
wouJ4 be distressing to witness in wo^iian, but 
was, ai coun^^, i^fwtely m<H:e painful to behold 
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in man; especially in one so favoured hy 
nature, and who so very lately appeared out oi 
the reach of misfortune and sorrow. 

" What is the matter, dear Charles ? only 
tell me why you are thus afflicted, and if there 
is no possible way in which I can reUeve you? 
— shall I go to my aunt for you ? " 

" Oh ! no, no, it is you, and you alone, I fear, 
I have played the fool in a thousand ways 
since I saw you, at the instigation of a wretch 
who only sought to bubble me, and " — 

" Sir Alfred Thornton — O ! Charles, he is a 
bad man ; do not associate with him, fly from 
him, and all will be well." 

" No, it will not be well, for I have lost the 
money due to your father — I have contracted 
debts on my estate. I have — ^in short, I ImoYi 
I am unworthy of you, that your father never 
will consent to give you to me, and I have not 
now to learn, that his will influences you in 
every thing, since even my poor letter, written 
to confess my sins, and throw myself on youi 
mercy, was dismissed unread." 

This was the first moment of her life in 
which Caroline had ever wished for fortune. 
In which she had ever been able to re-echc 
that sigh which never failed to rise from hei 
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father's lips, when he alluded to the scanty 
provision made for her^ until the time when 
she would claim her mother's jointure. She 
felt as the heart of fond, faithful, self-renouncing 
woman always feels ; as if the goods of fortune 
had no other value than that of being worthy 
offerings to the beloved one who needed them. 
In early life the use of money is so little known, 
the want so little felt, and therefore the power 
of doing vnthout it so easily contemplated, that 
the possibility of livii^ in delightful seclusion 
on a mere trifle instantly presented itself to the 
mind of Caroline, as a source of comfort ; and 
aware how she should have felt under similar 
circumstances with her lover, she lost no time 
to re-assure him on that point which she fully, 
believed to affect him the most. 

" Do not let these losses afHict you on my 
account, I can Uve in the poorest cottage in 
Ravens worth most happily — and as to my 
father, there cannot exist a more generous 
man — he is just to every one, and for my sake 
he is prudent, but he is the last man in the 
world to pres3 you for money — ^you have still 
a large income, and will, I trust, soon recover 
this loss, and be again happy." 

*^ I shall never be happy without you, Caro- 
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line — ^you are an angel, and would be a giwii 
dian one to me — ^if you knew how I hav 
suffered for thus for^dLing you — could yoti 
pure bosom be aware how I have hated mysfe] 
for the follies I have been guilty of, even i 
the moment I practised them> I know, I knm 
you would pity me." 

As Charles spoke, he threw himself almof 
prostrate before her, then rose inbtantly, aa 
shook himself as if to recover power to fly froi 
her presence. In his expressive countetianc 
might be read the bitter recollections thf 
were passing in his mind, the scorn with whic 
he viewed his own pursuits or companions, an 
the despair to which his reflections on then 
or her father, gave birth. This expressioi 
by degrees, gave way to bitter grief— -1 
ardent love, and again he knelt and sued it 
forgiveness. 

" I do forgive you, Charles, from my hear 
and I entreat you to take comfort. I w^l 6 
my very best to soften my father in your behal 
and hifi heart, poor nlan, is now more tha 
usQaSiy penetrable — and I know you will be t 
good/ to considerate, now you have left thi 
wicked young man, that I am certain we sha 
be all Aappy/' 
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9t Caroline in the eager generosity of 
't thus sought to communicate comfort, 
intenance of her lover underwent a 
as rapid as her heart could desire, and 
he still looked wild and pale, joy and 
le glistened in his eyes, and animated 
y feature. He eagerly lavished on her 
ndearing epithet, promised to be go^ 
by her and his mother, in every future 
if his lif&, but concluded by entreating 
I continue her attachment, and lessen 
n of his probation, even if her father 
their union." 

ine started as if a serpent had sprung 

ler — she eagerly, but almost in terror, 

led her own heart, whether in thus 

from its impulses, she had sanctioned 

request A moment's recollection re- 

her — she knew that the best, kindest 

she had made, was that of disporing 

as she was able) her father in his 

but from doing any thing contrary to 

of that father, her very soul dunnk, 

ir might be the love and pity sIm Mt 

dear, but erring mortal before hen 

saw the struggle of her heart, he felt 

had offended her, and was making 
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every possible apology, and professing 
dread of even beholding his uncle again, n 
Mrs. Elphinstone returned, and advised 
in a tone of cold civility, to lose no tin 
hastening to his mother. 

Charles obeyed her wishes in respe 
silence, but as his face resumed its moui 
expression, he left Caroline under the c 
impression of pity and tenderness she 
lately felt ; and in relating the painful s 
in which she had been engaged, and w 
had evidently left her in a state of distrei 
exhaustion, she had the satisfaction to 
ceive that her mother melted under the 
capitulation, and lost all her assumed cold 
and anger, before she concluded. 

*' I have had a terrible day myself with ; 
aunt, for she was certain you never c 
foi^ve poor Charles, and assures herself, 
breaking the connection will plunge him 
dissipation, and consign him to present 
eternal ruin,*' said Mrs. Elphinstone. 
I was certain you could get over 
the money, for that I never could 
rou had any pleasure in spending 
though you were fond of giving help to 
poor; but I was obliged to own that I c< 
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not see how any girl of your person and pre- 
tensions could get over the other affair, espe- 
cially when you had been refusing so eUgible, 
80 honourable, an offer as Major Hamilton's." 

" Other affair — what can you mean, dear 
mother ? " 

" Oh ! you are a stranger to that, I see — 
he could not bring himself to tell you, though 
he owns it in the letter — he has been flirting 
violently with a Miss Buchanan, in the High- 
lands, and got into some difficulties with her 
brother, from which this Sir Alfred released 
him. Most probably she was some forward 
minx that led him into attentions — men are 
scarce in that country (at least men with 
money in their pockets). On arriving in Edin- 
burgh, I fancy they all took to hard drinking, 
which is the crying sin of the modem Athens, 
and under the influence of wine, Chai'les was 
induced to throw away his money, to scamper 
off to Newmarket, and forget us all, till his 
trouble brought us to his mind." 

Caroline sat pale and silent, as her mother 
spoke ; she felt that ^' this was the uria|i|iest 
cut of all," but she was also certain in Itf'own 
mind, that it was most repented of in the mind 
of the deUnquent. Unable to converse on the 
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matter, she hastily retired, sensible that hei 
mother, in her love for Charles, and her disap- 
pointment in his conduct, felt little less than 
herself, but would yet much sooner obtain con- 
solation, when she ceased to exacerbate her own 
feelingB by reviewing the circumstances which 
annoyed her. Her conclusion was right, hei 
mother kissed her and wept, but she slept 
soundly; whilst Caroline slowly paced her 
own chamber, recalling every look as well as 
every word of her lover, one moment believing 
that out of this distress some soUd good would 
arise, the result of wise resolution and virtuous 
exertion in Charles, the next, dreading her fa- 
ther's different view of the case, and sensible 
that it was her positive duty to abide in all 
patience and humility by his decision, what- 
ever she might suffer. 

The " how could he pay tender attentions 
to another V* if indeed he loved her as he ap- 
peared to do, was somewhat appeased by the 
consideration that the letter actually making 
Iter an offer, was probably not written till aftet 
this temporary alienation of his affections had 
subaded. Perhaps, he had merely tried whe- 
ther his heart was in his own power, and coDr 
▼inced himself that it was not — ^but if this were 



^9*- 
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he case, he had surely been playing cruelly 

nih her affections before he went, and in doing 

;, he had played with those of a young and 

>7ely girl, probably suffering now not less 

lan himself. This view of the matter could 

ot be borne, — *' Charles was all artkamesB 

ad candour, he was too ingenuous, to6 Is&d, 

ad good, to practise any deliberate scheme 

-undoubtedly his fine person and frank man- 

ers had been too attractive to the young lady 

I question, and the common-place iattentions 

r a gentleman had beea mistaken." Then 

id she not know that e^'n the best of men 

ad their moments of weaknesd? — Captain 

iverett himself, all devoted as he was to the 

jring Lucy, had once so spoken, so looked at 

erself, as to prove temporary liking inconsist- 

it with that perfect devotion she had hither- 

i deemed requisite in a lover. She could 

ish, it was true, to be exclusively beloved, 

lit was she not a romantic girl, seeking for 

ippiness denied to our present state of exist- 

Lce, rather than the humble christian her &- 

ler had sought to make her, willing to adidept 

le evil as well as the good, which belongcSl to 

jr situation ? — had she not suffered herself to 

ve a frail and erring mortal too well ? and 

£ 2 
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ought she not to bear the punishment of her 
fault by enduring pain for his transgressions?" 

By this mode of reasoning; Caroline inevit- 
ably linked herself indissolubly with Charles, 
and even in humbling her heart in prayer for 
him, avoided meeting that sorrow which in the 
present moment she felt to be worse than all 
the rest. She could not only forgive all, but 
she believed herself capable of bearing any 
thing with him, or for him, but to part with 
him when he was in a state of sorrow and pe- 
nitence was impossible. 

The next day, and the next, brought Mrs. 
Ravensworth to the Oaks, but Charles did not 
appear; he was described by his mother as 
still in a state of the utmost dejection, and 
though grateful to Caroline for her kindness, 
yet fearful of trusting himself to speak with 
her, lest he should incur her displeasure by 
some rash wish which his perturbed state of 
mind might suggest. He was also engaged 
with writing numerous letters and receiving 
his tenants. Caroline was glad that he was 
thus engaged — she sincerely desired to see him 
resemble her father as a man of business, but, 
the mother appeared unable to accept of this 
remark as consolatory — her vinretchedness was 
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much more calm in its expression, but it went 
&r beyond that of her son— days had become 
years in their effect upon her countenance. 

On the third day after this denouement a 
letter arrived at the Oaks addressed to both 
Mr. and Mrs. Elphinstone. It was forwarded 
from London by the agent of that younger 
brother of Mr. E. whom we have only men- 
tioned as being well settled by him before his 
marriage. Mr. George Elphinstone at that 
time obtained a partnership in the house of a 
Russia merchant, and eventually became the 
sole possessor of the business, in consequence 
of which he had for the last fourteen years 
become a resident in Russia, and only paid one 
short visit to his native country within that 
bng period. The letter in question was to an- 
nounce his death, and inform Mr. Elphinstone 
that a duplicate of his will had been received, 
appointing him the sole executor, and devismg 
the property to be equally divided between his 
brother and sister, — or, in case of the death of 
either, to Caroline on the one part, and the 
children of Mrs. Osborne on the other. 

The writer added, " that this property was 
doubtless very large, but necessarily scattered 
over a vast tract of that immense empw, wluch 

4ik %, 
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Mr. O. Elplunstone had so long adopted 
his country — that he was himself axudous 
place accounts and documents of great ii 
portance in the hands of the executor, ai 
desired to see him in London as soon as pc 
sibk." 

The ^fFect of this letter on the mind of Mi 
Elphinstone was almost alarming. The c: 
cumstanpe of two deaths occurring at the sai 
time in the family, after an interval of neai 
twenty years, seemed to communicate the ii 
pression, that the I^ng of Terrors had ma 
^n attack upon her family from personal ra 
cour, and would not rest satisfied witho 
seising still more victims ; and the circumstan 
of George Elphinstone being nearly two yes 
younger than his brother, more particulim 
pointed her feats towards her husband, whc 
sh^ becw^ unpatient to see, even to misery. 

C^trolin^ was drawn from the contemplatii 
of those fK)rrpws, which were at this time 
barrassingfp ber mind as the most pressii 
i^isfortunes could be, to think for both her p 
rents ; and as it was evident that Mr. Elphi 
stone had better take Lpndoti in his way hoix 
she lo^t pot an hour in writing to him, ai 
forwarding the letter, taking care that b 



own letter should be delivered the first, and 
earefully avoiding allusion to any sorrow in the 
&mily save that of sympathy. It might how- 
ever have been seen from Hie general tone of 
this letter, that her heart was suffering from 
some far nearer source of sorrow, than th6 loss 
of an uncle she had never known, and when 
her father had read it the second time, he was 
almost afraid that her mother was ill, for his 
fears, like those of his beloved wife, were na- 
tu^ly awakened by these reiterated strokes in 
a family circle so circumscribed as his had 
long been. 

Mrs. Osborne had been very much attached to 
her younger brother, and had been in the habit 
of seeing much more of him for many years than 
the family in Yorkshire could possibly do, and 
she had also long looked to him as the means 
of bringing her younger sons forward in life, 
believing indeed that he had continued a ba- 
chelor for the sake of her family. The news 
of his death was therefore in the first place a 
great shock to her, and Mr. Elphinstone was 
glad that he had not left her before she re- 
ceived it. When the first emotion had subsid- 
ed, that sad necessity of dismissing sentiment, 
and examining circumstances, which existed 

£ 4 
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in seven dependent children, (the most of w! 
were girls,) rendered her wUling that he A, 
depart for London, in order to examine afi 
by no means unimportant to himself, bu 
her of tenfold consequence. 

Mr. Elphinstone wrote to his lady the 
ment he arrived in London, promising to 1 
it as soon as possible, otherwise she w 
have set out to meet him there, for she 
already worked her spirits to a state of fev 
excitement, which Caroline in vain endeai 
ed to assuage. Many days, however, pj 
before he was able to return, and when h( 
so, it was under the painful knowledge 
he must be only a temporary guest at 
'' pleasant home," which he had for so i 
years never quitted voluntarily for more 
a day. 
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CHAP. VII. 

All Mr. Elphinstone's information on the 
subject of his brother's property led him to 
see, that unless it was speedily sought up, and 
secured, by a person fully empowered to de- 
mand it, the labours of nearly thirty years 
might be lost to his family. In asserting this 
&ct, the agent of his brother had urged him 
to set out immediately for this purpose, given 
him all necessary information respecting a 
country with which he was well acquainted, 
and promised to furnish every requisite state- 
ment to render his journey effective. 

Mr. Elphinstone was a man in the prime 
of life, and from his habits of temperance, and 
exercise, looking much younger than he was. 
He had also the activity, as well as ability, 
necessary for the undertaking, and exclusive 
of the attachment to his family, which rendered 
home a necessity to his heart, was a man likely 
to enjoy a visit of this nature. He could not 

therefore but feel in himself a capability for 

£ 5 
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undertaking it, and thence it became a duty — 
and from the claims of duty he never swerved. 
By this means poor Caroline might now be 
portioned^ and it was of far more consequence 
than ever to provide for her, because his estate 
would no longer devolve to the kind brother 
who would have considered her wants, but to 
a far distant and unknown relation, eager to 
secure all that the law would grant him. Eyeiy 
child, too, of his sister's promising family, all 
become known, and therefore dear, passed in 
review before him, and seemed to claim at his 
hands that assistance no other could render 
them. 

Yet did the fond husband, and tender father 
feel, that to tear himself from home for an 
indefinite period, to wander in a far distant 
country, was a trial of so arduous a nature as 
to give him a right to claim from his fiunily 
every support in their power to give. He 
knew his wife ; he was aware she would allow 
herself to be overwhelmed with grief; but in 
the cheerful acquiescence, the firm but gentle 
mind of Caroline, and the unceasing Jcindness 
of his sister-in-law, he hoped she would jfind 
that comfort which would be his own^ booso- 
lation— he earnestly wished, but scarcely knew 



whether he might consider Charlet iub the stay of 
his house, and the 'supplier of his own presence 
to that circle who yet loved him so fondly. 

Whilst his mind was thus engaged, strug- 
gling for that equanimity demanded by cir- 
cumstance, but denied by every feeling of 
nature and habit, how hard was it to find 
every oite dear to him apparently in a stat6 of 
utter incapacity for even receiving information 
of his intention ?' That his wife should receive 
him with a joy that became grief in its hyste- 
rical effects, was not surprising, but that Caro- 
line, even ia her joy, could not disguise her 
sorrow — ^that the roses had faded in her young 
cheek, and her form was attenuated as if by 
wasting sickness, struck him exceedingly. 
When his sister Ravensworth arrived, all was, 
in one siense, explained, for on the mother's 
brow flcnrrow had written '' strange defeatures," 
and he almost trembled to enquire after 
Charles. 

'' Charles was at home, and much aigaged 
with his late steward and 'surveyor, but he 
would be in Oxford before Christmas." 

'' He is doing very right," said Mr. Elphin- 
•tone, with a smile of more than his wonted 
urbanity. 

£ 6 
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Mrs. Ravensworthy oppressed beyond endur- 
ance, burst into a passion of tears. 

Confession of Charles's errors followed, but 
softened by all a mother's power of apology, 
and Mr. Elphinstone was not slow in believing 
that her son had been misled by his com- 
panions, rather than any inherent disposition 
in himself. — He considered him a weak young 
man, whose deficient understanding, and un- 
formed principles, rendered him unfit for the 
duties of married life, and certainly unworthy 
of his truly virtuous, and superior daughter. 
It was yet too plain, that in this point Caro- 
Une exhibited " all her sex's weakness," she 
fondly loved him, freely forgave him, and al- 
though she held her father's will as her law of 
actioUf yet it was evident she would sink under 
the duties he might impose, since her fears 
had evidently distressed Her too much already. 

Many years' intercourse had enabled Mr. 
Elphinstone to know that Mrs. Ravensworth 
was a truly upright woman, and although in 
early life he had frequently blamed her for 
indulging Charles too much, yet she had so 
wisely submitted to parting with him for his 
own good, and was so sincerely attached to 
CaroUne, who had been firom her very birth 
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as a daughter to her, that he could not believe 
she would give her a bad husband, even to 
presenre her son. He listened therefore with 
patience and pity, to those details in which 
the penitence of Charles, for past errors, was 
depicted, and the improvement of his mind 
and conduct delineate, and was particularly 
struck with the delicacy and propriety of his 
having abstained from yiating the Oaks since 
his return, except on that eventful night, when 
probably stung by bitter regret for having 
become so great a dupe, and goaded to fury 
by the remembrance of his wrongs, he could 
scarcely be called himself. It did not strike 
Mr. Elphinstone at the moment, that as he 
had been daily expected, the fear of meeting 
him might have counteracted in Charles the 
natural desire he must have of seeing his cou- 
sin — ^his spirits depressed by late events, and 
drawn with more than common affection and 
tenderness towards his family, he could not at 
this time consider himself an object of fear to 
any human being. 

Every impression of a favoiutible nature 
given to the mind of Mr. Elphinstone, by 
Mrs. Ravensworth, was confirmed by Caroline, 
who indeed said little^ but wept much, and as 
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she was seldom given to tears, their effect was 
the greater. She felt at this awful momenti 
that her father had much to forgive in her, for 
having forgiven Charles, and she was unequal 
to plead his cause, or her own, farther than f6 
assert, that '' no person could suffer more than 
Charles had done." 

'' Few of us sin without repentance, but 
the question is, whether repentance produces 
amendment — I really believe, however, that 
this foolish boy has been more ' sinned against 
than sinning,' and most probably fleeced by 
sjTstem, because it was known that he had 
seventeen thousand pounds in the funds. Had 
it been his first care (as it was his first pn>- 
fession) to have paid me that which he has 
known from his cradle to be my due, two thirds 
of it would have been secured, and the object 
nearest my heart obtained — ^but it is in vain to 
look back, the lesson he has taken may prove 
an effectual warning. God forbid that I 
should, by any act of severity, confirm the 
state of dejection his mother describes, or 
drive him to find in his former circle, that 
solace for his trouble, which would be inevit* 
able ruin to a mind like his." 
Caroline flung herself on the bosom of her 
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&thery and sobbed the thanks she could not 

** Compose yourself, my child, and listen to 
me. I am about to leave you again for a long 
period. To your care I mu^t commit your 
mother, and indeed all my worldly affairs, 
which you must manage for her comfort; as 
you are aware that beyond the present con- 
tents of her purse, sh^ is not in the habit of 
controlling the expenses of her family. She 
will require so much of your care to supply 
my loss, that you wiU haive little time to give 
to Charles beyond that correspondence which 
may perhaps now assist to keep him in the 
path of propriety, ;uul give him that support a 
virtuous love can alone supply. Situated as 
I am, I must leave the time of your marriage 
(beyond the present year) to your own pru- 
dence, but I certainly think it would be better 
not to marry, till you are yourself of age, which 
will be no long time to wait. It will give 
Charles an opportunity of healing the present 
injury to his income, and enable you, in all 
probability, to present him with a handsome 
fortune — I would therefore advise this, but I 
do not enforce it farther than by advice. 

^ ButyvCaroline, mark my words — ^if you find 
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that Charles Ravensworth is himself a vol 
tary gamester, you must never many h 
No ! not if the discovery was made at 
altar, and if rejecting him wrung your h< 
to breaking — for far, far better would it b 
descend in innocence and honour to an ei 
grave, than be tied to the unceasing misery ; 
infamy attendant on such a connection. 1 
remember — ^a wife cannot watch the hai 
of her husband, and arrest his intentions, 
can she redeem his losses." 

'' Oh ! I am certain that Charles will m 
again" — *^ I trust he never will, and I can m 
every allowance for a single error — ^but as 
love him and as you love 9roe, I charge you 
watch him, and guard him. Of all other f 
none is so encroaching — ^none so hateful in 
effects on the moral character, so terrific in 
consequences — ^but leave me, child ; I must s 
composure in soUtude." 

It was indeed evident that Mr. Elphinst 
was completely overwhelmed by the idea s 
gested to his imagination, for such was 
agitation, that Caroline could not forbeai 
think that he must, at some time, have bee 
personal sufferer from a cause capable of < 
tressing him so muph ; for so carefully had 
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concealed the long forgotten fault of her mo- 
ther, that although she well knew he had been 
labouring many years by degrees to repay 
heavy pecuniary obligations^ she had never 
guessed the cause. Deeply was her mind im- 
pressed, not less by his manners than his 
words; and though she had given no verbal 
promise to obey his wishes, her heart registered 
one made to herself, and she hastened to her 
own room to meditate on the words she had 
heard, whether of kindness or warning, and 
more particularly on the trial that awaited her 
in the threatened absence of her father. 

When Mr. Elphinstone's journey was po- 
sitively announced, Mrs. E. was literally over- 
come with surprise and sorrow. When her 
first emotions had subsided, she declared a 
determination of accompanying him, which, 
however flattering, he could not allow himself 
to accept, because he was aware that she must 
either encounter fatigue to which she was not 
equal, or be left by him with no other compa- 
nion than her daughter, in a place, where, from 
ignorance of the language and customs, she 
could not fail to be most uncomfortably situa- 
ted. When he spoke of this, she readily agreed 
that indeed she could not exist at Moscow^ 
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but she added '' why will you go to that hati 
ful place ? — the only place upon the wide eart 
to which I cannot accompany you?" 

'' Because it is the only place where I ca 
find my brother's property , my dear — his monc 
is scattered, as one may say, from the Baltic i 
the Wolga." 

'' Then I would not trouble myself to gath< 
it ; what is the use of so much money, I woi 
der ?" 

'' Your nephew could tell you, and so coul 
my poor sister, and her fatherless childrei 
Gertrude, and you must be well aware, ths 
circumstances may arise which might rend( 
money important to our own daughter, there 
fore the bequest of her uncle should not b 
slighted." 

Mrs. Elphinstone was silenced, if not coo 
rinced ; for the memory of past days caxn 
over her, and rendered all allusion to her nc 
phew's misconduct so painful, that she neve 
ventured to speak of it. This was well for th 
culprit, if not for Caroline, as, if Mi*s. Elphiii 
stone had spoke at all, she would inevitaU 
have slipped over that principal fault on whici 
the unhappy mother had dwelt, and spoke c 
the attentions to Miss Buchanan, which sb 
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bdd to be a most reprehensible fault in an 
iffianced lover, or of an excess which was her 
abhorrence. Thus, without any intention to 
leceive him, Mr. Elphinstone was still left in 
Ignorance on points, which, taken collectively, 
(vould have left a very different impression on 
liis mind of the conduct of his future son-in- 
law. 

Under that benevolent view he now took, 
Mr. Elphinstone saw his nephew, reiterated 
lis wishes, his advice, and his promise, and 
eft him apparently so relieved and happy, 
hat his pleasure and gratitude operated on all 
jound him, and enabled them to sustain the 
parting with him who was the universal bene- 
ictor, better than they had anticipated. 

As it was natural that every attention should 
e paid to Mrs. Elphinstone at such a time, 
Irs. RavenswQrth and her son were now con- 
nually at the Oaks, and being seen there by 
leir neighbours on the best possible terms, 
ad a good effect m checking those reports to 
le young heir's disadvantage, which were 
sginning to circulate in the neighbourhood, 
mong other visitants, were Harriet Maitland 
id her father, returned from their long stay 
1 the continent, and exhibiting in their know- 
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ledge, and more especially in the dress of tl 
former, much that excited the enyy of Mr 
Elphinstone, and the surprise of her daughte 
In fact, Harriet was at this time absolutely r 
diculous ; for her dress was a caricature < 
Parisian fashions, her language a collection < 
scraps, in which neither French nor Englis 
predominated, she had adopted a see-saw m< 
tion of her head and arms, which she mistoo 
for les maniires most fascinating, and she ai 
sumed a dancing step, and a perpetual grii 
which in fact gave her the air of an idiot. Bt 
with all this she looked handsomer than sli 
was before her journey, her satin pelisses we] 
of the richest quality, and the extent and vs 
riety of her flounces surpassed whatever ha 
been imported from London into Yorkshin 
and therefore Mrs. Elphinstone was charme 
with her tout ensemble^ and earnestly desire 
to partake of her advantages. She did n< 
however fail to observe, that ^^ she had gone 
long way and brought no husband, which ws 
very surprising, when it was recollected thi 
Lucy's fortune was now added to her own, an 
that men now-a-days had a great knack of coi 
aidering such paltry objects." 

passed, and Charles Ravenswortl 
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di?ided between his hounds in the morning 
and Caroline in the eveningy seemed to forget 
his engs^ments at Oxford, and when remind- 
ed of them by his aunt, reproached her for her 
cruelty in seeking to deprive him of that hap- 
piness he had surely a right to enjoy, since it 
remained still so limited. Mrs. Elphinstone 
was too fond of him to insist much upon it, 
and as the winter was now set in, and there 
was little amusement in driving out, it was 
pleasant to hear his voice resound through the 
house, or see the produce of his sport exhibited 
on the table. Tis true this pleasure did not 
last long, for Charles was not a man of con- 
versational powers. His reading never extend- 
ed beyond a daily paper, and he was some- 
times even teasing to Caroline, in his entreaties 
that she would lay down a Waverley Novel, or 
abandon the examination of a necessary ac- 
count, to " come and talk with him." The 
term ought to have been " talk to him," for 
unless he could ** fight the battle o'er again" 
in which he had run down a hare, or circum- 
vented a covey of partridges, it is certain she 
must Usten in vain. 

As Mr. Elphinstone had not been within 
Caroline's memory any thing of a sporti^nan, 
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and she was individually remarkable for being 
the guardian, not the tyrant, of every living 
thing around her, it will be evident that such 
details could only be endured from a lover's 
lips, and it is certain that even from his, she 
was sometimes wearied and sometimes wound* 
ed. But day after day was to be the last 
day she would see him, and in the very linger- 
ing of his delays, the " infirmity of his purpose," 
there was somewhat flattering to her influence, 
which awoke her gratitude, and bound her to 
return his devotedness. Then she knew that 
he was safe, and, despite of the higher esteem 
with which she sought to regard him, she felt 
that such safety was an object ; for she had 
ere this learnt, by various little anecdotes 
from his own lips, that Oxford was quite as 
likely a place to run astray in, as Edinburgh, 
or Newmarket itself. 

Charles departed at last, and Caroline gave 
herself credit for much philosophy, when she 
found herself capable of sustaining his absence ; 
but in a very short time she found herself 
obliged to call upon it for higher service. They 
had not yet heard from her father, and it was 
scarcely likely that they could have done so ; 
but when her nephew was gone, and the pity 
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of her friends exhausted, Mrs. Elphinstone 
made the want of a letter an unceasing source 
of r^ret and complaint, and acted as if she 
thought the recovered strength and good looks 
of her daughter warranted her in the endeavour 
to reduce tiiem- to the low standard from which 
they had arisen, for she frequently upbmided 
her with a total want of feeling, and lamented 
that she had not a single creature who could 
sympathize in her distress. 

Caroline well remembered the charge she 
had received to contribute to her mother's 
comforts, and being aware how much unceas- 
ing indulgence of every kind had tended to 
render every degree of trial more difficult, en- 
deavoured, by every mode in her power, to di- 
vert the slowly passing days. She read every 
work on the country whither her father voy- 
aged, and condensing their contents, gave them 
to her mother in conversation — assisted to 
contrive the making of new dresses, or the 
alteration of those she had, to the patterns of 
Miss Maitland — gathered every flower as it 
appeared, and presented them as the harbinger 
of lengthening days and recovered society ; and 
^en she left her for an hour, to attend to her 
village school, or visit the sick-bed of a cottage, 
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never failed to collect for her every little ane 
dote of what was stirring in the vicinity, fro 
the apothecary's lady, or the female sho 
keeper. 

The time came when Caroline could symp 
thize with her mother, for although Char] 
wrote ten letters in the first fortnight after 1 
return, he then sufiered nearly a month 
elapse without writing one; but his ne: 
though short and unsatisfactory, was forgiv 
and almost forgotten, for it was delivered 
the same time with one from Mr. Elphinstoi 
This letter brought good accounts of his heall 
but it appeared, that so far as he had been al 
to look into his brother's afiairs at Petei 
burgh, he should find more to do than he h 
apprehended ; but as his chief residence aj 
depot of goods was at Novorogod, he cov 
not form any accurate idea of the busin< 
before him, till his arrival at that city. 

It was now spring weather, and, with tl 
letter in her hand, Mrs. Elphinstone drove 
all her friends, anticipating her husbant 
speedy return, lamenting her own hard fate, 
being separated from him, and the folly 
seeking wealth in a distant land, but hint! 
"^ '' that that wealth, when recovered, would 
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immense ;" and so completely did she appear to 
have persuaded herself this must be the case, 
that she did not pay a visit to a single house ' 
where she had remarked any thing new or 
elegant, whether of dress, furniture, or plate, 
that on her return she did not insist upon pro- 
curing immediately. 

" They have got the most beautiful silver cake 
basket at lord Appleby's you ever saw, Caro- 
line — ^it was bought at Hamlet's, and is so differ- 
ent from any thing one can get at York, you can 
have no idea — I will have one exactly like it." 

" Our own is very handsome, mamma." 

" I call it hideous, if you can like such a 
thing you may take it with you when you go 
to Ravensworth, for I will certainly have a 
new one, and I can send at the same time for 
a pair of bracelets, and a Maltese cross, like 
young Mrs. Neville's — they are the sweetest 
things ! by the way, I met Neville on the 
road, in a new Stanhope, the prettiest thing 
you can imagine. I think I should prefer 
such an one greatly to our garden chair, which 
indeed looks very shabby — the expense would 
be trifling, I dare say." 

'' But the pony draws the garden chair, and 
opuld not draw the Stanhope, I apprehend V* 
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^^ Certainly not, I would have a handiOBM 
tall, grey horse, exactly like Mr. Neville's, 
shall tell Wilkins to look out for one at Malt 
by fair.'* 

^ But, dear mother, surely we should nc 
increase our horses now my father is absen' 
and is necessarily himself at a great ezpeni 
intravellmg?" 

^^ How can you be so covetous, Caroline 
there is really something quite shocking i 
seeing so young a person as you are so can 
ful about trifles. Is not your father gone t 
Russia to fetch money ? and what is the u£ 
of money but to get what one wants ? as t 
his expenses, they are nothing ; for you kno^ 
it is a very cheap place, and if it were a dee 
one, he would contrive to spend the m^:ef 
trifle possible, as he always does when he i 
alone." 

Caroline did not reply, but she cast aboi 
in her own mind how to divert her mother 
intention, and with the assistance of Mr 
Ravensworth, succeeded to a certain d^re< 
but as visiting recommenced, and familii 
from town returned to their country seal 
B4welties were frequently exhibited, whic 
never failed to excite the desires o£ Mrs. £ 
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phinstone. She insisted that Caroline should 
famish her with money, alleging that her fa- 
ther had confided his rents to her care for that 
express purpose. Her difficnlties therefore 
became very great, but she thought it better 
to comply to the utmost of her power, than by 
throwing the whole on Mrs. Elphinstone's own 
hands, increase the confusion she would un- 
questionably soon make in their finances. Her 
own personal expenses were reduced to the 
lowest possible* expenditure, that her mother 
might be the better enabled to enjoy the plea- 
sures of extravagance, short-lived as they 
necessiarily were ; but whilst CaroUne denied 
herself those elegancies her situation in life 
warranted, and even called for, she yet made 
a stand for the supply of her modest charities, 
and suffered not the poor to be robbed of what 
she held to be their due. 

To this class, as to others, Mrs. Elphinstone 
was profuse to error, when her feelings were 
awakened, and her means extensive, and Mr. 
Elphinstone could enumerate many instances 
in which the injury done by her splendid dona- 
tion9 had been greater than the poverty she 
had relieved ; but she was in general too poor 

to be capable of sueh errors ; for since exr 
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pensive dress had become fashionable, it was a 
difficult matter for her to satisfy at once her 
taste and her sensibility ; therefore the former, 
as the more importunate in its cravings, was 
generally obliged the first. 

Letters were now received more regularly 
from Mr. Elphinstone, but they did not serve 
to stimulate any golden dreams ; for he found 
reason to think that the servants of his bro- 
ther had in some instances forestalled him, by 
receiving money due to their master, and in 
others had kept back his accounts for the same 
nefarious purpose. Vexed with this conduct 
in some, and satisfied with the fidelity of 
others^ he determined to investigate the matter 
fully, and not only to secure the property, but 
punish the faulty, and reward the honest, 
though, in order to do this, he must necessarily 
alienate himself a much longer time from his 
country and his family than he had foreseen 
when he left them. 

This bad news would have been far worse 
to bear, if it had not been followed by the 
arrival of young Ravensworth, accdnpanied 
by his tutor, and another friend of a very 
difierent description to his visitantB of the 
preceding year. He was evidently a happier 
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being on better terms with himsdf, 
en they had parted with him, but lie 
med to the paternal mansion so com- 
>ut of cash, that his wants were soon 
about the neighbourhood, in conse- 
>f the means adopted for present sup- 
the feUing of trees, and the sale of a 
larry. 

was, however, no reason to believe 
' new error had rendered this activity 
icing supplies necessaiy, since it was 
$,that, as a prudent man, he sought to 
self of the mortgage contracted last 
id Caroline flattered herself^ that his 
ras the payment of her father, which 
lastening to bring with the more ra- 
rom having learnt that his late letters 
ressed so few hopes of a happy tcnni- 
his present journey. 
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CHAP, VIIL 

Fkom the time that Charles returned, he aga 
was constant in his attendance on Csrolin 
and appeared but to live in her presence ; f< 
although considerably engaged with busines 
and courted by all the neighbouring gentr 
he yet spent every hour with her that he coul 
command, and complained, in no measure 
terms, of every impertinent intrusion whic 
kept him from her presence. 

It was yet impossible for Caroline wbfiXlf ^ 
forget how often he had neglected to answ< 
those letters he had yet urged her by the moi 
impassioned entreaties to vmte, and how litt 
of sympathy in her feelings of solicitude f< 
the wanderings of her father the long delaye 
answer evinced. If in the gentlest mann< 
she mentioned this, he would grieve ezceec 
ingly that she had misconceived him, aasii: 
her, " that he had been harassed to death I 
preparing for some examination at the time * 
his apparent neglect, " and protest" that if I 
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had said but little of hiB excellent uncle^ it 
was because the memory of his kindness oreiv 
powered him." The sincerity and frankness 
which formed his most striking characteristic, 
gave tenfold effect to eveiy assertion he utter- 
ed, and every profession he made^ and there- 
fore such an apology rendered him dearer than 
if it had never been required. 

Some weeks had passed — it was known that 
he had received a considerable sum of money, 
and still held it in his hands^ a certain proof 
of past prudence, and present foresight, grati- 
fying to all who loved him — his fond mother 
had recovered her good looks, and the happy 
tranquillity of her countenance, and his aunt 
W«a preparing for making a splendid appear- 
ance at the York music-meeting, when Caro- 
line was requested to step to Mr. Ravensworth, 
who was in the conservatory. 

** Caroline," said he, taking her hand with 

much emotion, '' the year, the long, cruel year 

18 now passed away*' — ^* your father left you 

ft conditional power of making me happy, I 

know, and I flatter myself my conduct of late 

luus been such as to justify you in trusting me, 

— do not then refuse to marry me, from any 

fidse notions that a farther trial \^ ivi^^i^vr)* 

F 4 
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I hare secured the means of rendering our out 
set in life consistent with our situation, and 
am fully persuaded that since your poor fathc 
is obliged to remain so much longer abroa 
than he expected, that it would be deemed 
most desirable thing by him to place you us 
der my protection." 

" Perhaps it would," said Caroline cpnfus 
edly, " but indeed he told me it was better t 
wait." 

" True, for he wished me to pay off th< 
mortgage ; and if you desire the money of whicl 
I speak should be so appropriated, it may." 

" He wished me to bring you a portion 
Charles." 

" Alas ! your portion is already paid, anc 
whatever beside he may be pleased to bestoin 
on us can be given in the way he wishes anc 
judges best. Caroline, if indeed you love me 
marry me now,'* 

'^ It is a serious question ; I must recollect 
all that my father said, and all I have since 
thought, and gather from such recollectioiu 
what ought to be my answer." 

Charles, with a look of fond entreaty, has- 
tened from her to her mother, with whom his 
own was then seated, and having explained 
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his important and interesting errand, earnestly 
engaged them to support him ; a promise easily 
secured ; for his mother, believing that all he 
did which was right originated in his love for 
Caroline, was naturally impatient to put a seal 
on his better resolutions, and Mrs. Elphinstone, 
rejoiced to find that he could marry her daugh- 
ter with that eclat to be expected of a Ravens- 
worth, thought it could never take place at a 
better time. 

But whilst these conclusions were making 
in the dressing-room of Mrs. Elphinstone, Ca- 
roline, as she slowly paced the conservatory, 
recalling the words and looks of her father, 
and the conduct of her mother since his ab- 
sence, saw clearly that it was her duty to obey 
his wishes, and follow his advice, rather than 
her own inclination to oblige her lover, whose 
" pleaded reasons'* were still ringing in her 
ear, and agitating her heart. She even thought 
it was wrong that he should have thus pressed 
her, at so early a period, to forego the wishes 
of her father; but she was aware that when she 
saw him, and listened to him, she had not the 
power to refuse him, and she therefore deter- 
mined to throw herself on his generosity on the 

one hand, by entreating him to be silent on the 
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auliject six months longer, and to promise hia 
on the other, that at the end of that time, wit 
her father's consent, she would marry him, al 
though she would then want nine months c 
completing her minority. 

When Caroline proceeded to her mother' 
boudoir, she found three pleaders to content 
with, instead of one — each declaring ^^ tha 
she held their happiness in her hands," eaci 
beseeching her to do that to which her heai 
prcraapted her, and which her father (literall 
speaking) had permitted her. When she 6b 
tained the power of being heai*d, and made th 
proposition she conceived calculated to recoD 
cile the dictates of her love and duty, Charle 
appeared orerwhelmed by despair, and hi 
mother by chagrin, whilst her own denounce 
her conduct as that ^^ of a cruel and cold 
hearted being, utterly incapable of feeling lov€ 
and therefore of appreciating the generous pas 
sion she had unfortunately inspired.'^ 

But whatever was the assailing storm with 
out, it was fer short of that within — " the hecar 
knoweth its own bitterness, and a strange 
doth not intermeddle with its joy." From he 
earliest years, to eomfort and solace thos( 
ground her had been the very life of life U 
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Caroline, and it had required all the power of 
her father in directing h^ edncation, to set 
bonnds to the amiable pliability and unbound- 
ed generosity of her temper, and to press upon 
her the necessity of practising at times severer 
duties. She felt therefore that there was a 
claim for self-denial in this case, that called 
for her utmost effort, and she remained silent- 
ly struggling with her own heart, and praying 
for light that she might see her duty, and 
strength that she might perform it, until her 
mother had exhausted her terms of reproach, 
and Charles himself began to defend her from 
the charge of obstinacy and unkindness, which 
she had lavishly bestowed. 

** In six months you will positively marry 
me you say, Caroline ?" 

'' Certainly, if my father consents, and in 
that time, or less, I can hear from him — 
without such omsent, I could not marry you 
till I was of age, because I wish to act agree- 
able to his adviceJ* 

" So then you scorn the advice of your mo- 
t]Ker, Miss Elphinstone — a mother who is per- 
haps at this very moment your only parent." 

'* God forbid ! — if, however, I am so un-? 

happy as to have lost my farther, surely ybU' 
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would not think it proper to celebrate my mar- 
riage the sooner on that account V 

Mrs. Elphinstone burst into a fit of hysteric 
tears^ declaring^ that to mention the possi- 
bility of her husband's death under the present 
dreadful circumstances in which she was placed^ 
was an act of unequalled barbarity ; and she 
warned her nephew against ever entering into 
a marriage connection with a heart so hard 
and callous as that of Caroline. Mrs. Ra- 
vensworth exerted herself to sooth her sister, 
l^and by degrees she became calm enough to 
U^ assail her daughter in a calmer tone, and began 
by informing her, '* that her nephew's im- 
patience was perfectly natural, because the 
apathy she evinced towards him kept him in 
continual fear that his love was not returned, 
and since," she added, " you are going into 
those gay scenes where you will be surrounded 
by new faces, how does he know what may 
occur ? how can he trust you ?" 

" I will not go to York, I will stay with my 
aunt Ravensworth, or old Lady Hanwell." 

" Ridiculous ! you who are so doatingly 
foiid of sacred music, and know that the world 
never furnished so high a treat before — ^not 
go ! it is really absurd." 
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'^ I would much rather not go than give my 
cousin Charles one uneasy moment — and I 
repeat it^ I will not go. I will not promise 
more of tenderness than I have evinced, nor 
more of constancy, but I can and will with- 
draw from all occasion of reproach." 

As Caroline spoke these words, her long- 
harassed spirit found relief in tears, and she 
withdrew from the party, leaving all ashamed 
that they had giieved her, and almost afraid 
that they had offended her spirit, gentle as it 
was, beyond forgiveness. Charles, heartily re- 
gretting that he had ever mentioned the matter 
to his aunt, withdrew in great vexation, but 
consoled himself by riding over to a late dinner 
at Lord Appleby*s, and his mother finding all 
attempts for the present impracticable, by 
which she sought to reconcile Mrs. Elphin- 
stone to her daughter, returned home to ru- 
minate on the pa^t, and fear for the future. 
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CHAP. IX. 

A VBRY few days saw the aunt and nephew 
the best of firiends, for he could not abstain 
from Yiaiting the Oaks, and she was an»>ii8 
to enquire about the party at Lord Appleby's, 
the arrangements of her ne^hbours for exhi- 
biting their gayest equipages at York, and the 
means to be taken for securing accommoda- 
tionS| which were understood to be extremely 
difficult, 

Charles Ravensworth was one of those 
young men who are never so happy as when 
they are put in motion, and his late disap- 
pointment vanished from his mind as he re- 
ceived his aunt's commissions to ^' jHrocure 
lodgings at York, inspect her new liveries then 
making there, and take care to place her in 
every respect on the footing which became 
his family." This was a memento never for- 
gotten in Mrs. Elphinstone's calculations, 
which was the more remai'kable, because she 
well knew that her husband's family was as good 
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as her own, tbat he had taken her pcK'tionleBs, 
and loat a great deal of money by her family — 
bat as the extreme delicacy of her husband, 
neither by look nor word, had ever reminded 
ber of these facts, it was perhaps natural that 
they should slip her memoiy. She was indeed 
(in every sense of the word) extremely young 
of her age, and her time of thought had not 
yet arrived. 

With respect to Caroline, a dignified silence 
was observed by her mother, which therefore 
left her free to act, and she had pursued her 
intention of making an engagement to spend 
i the week of the festival with lady Hanwell, 
I who took it so kindly of her, that once made, 
it would have been unpardonable to break it. 
Mrs. Elphinstone scarcely believed, even to the 
last moment, that it would be fulfilled, but she 
did not interfere by a word to prevent it, until 
she saw the old lady's coach waiting at the 
door for her daughter, and the daughter her- 
self, with am air of equal courtesy, humility, 
and affection, waiting to bid her adieu. 

" And so you really prefer spending your 
time with a deaf woman of eighty, who cannot 
have a single soul to look in upon her, to 
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accompanying your own mother to the 
of amusement you affect to love' so much." 

" I have never said so — I offered to remai 
on Charles's account in the first place^ an 
you suffered me to make an engagement whic 
I cannot break — indeed I have no dress< 
proper for such an occasion." 

" That is very true, and it is nov7 irremed 
able, so good morning, child ; I veish you we 
through your task." 

** As Mrs. Elphinstone spoke she took Car< 
line's hand kindly, and kissed her cheek- 
change so dear to the affectionate heart of h< 
daughter, that she departed in comparatii 
happiness, though some thoughts would ling< 
on Charles and the festival. Far differei 
were the feelings of her mother ; she was sens 
ble that she had acted unkindly towards h< 
only child — ^the child whose affectionate attei 
tions relieved her from every care, and suppUc 
her with every pleasure, and who was the or 
bieloved daughter of that excellent husband, 1 
whom she was indebted for every blessing • 
existence. 

Under the impression now given to her mini 
Mrs. Elphinstone surveyed the splendid m 
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diew which had arrived from Bond Street the 
evening before, with a triste, dissatisfied air, 
[ aftd even entered her carriage without perceiv- 
ing how well the coachman, postillion, and ont- 
I riders looked in their new clothing. On arriv- 
[ ing at Ravensworth, her spirits were raised a 
little, by perceiving the beautiful new curricle 
and white horses waiting for her nephew, and 
the handsome coach in which his mother was 
then seating herself, with its four noble bays — 
she was satisfied that the " Hall " had never 
sent out a more respectable cavalcade. 

* But her appearance alone soon turned all 
I that appeared joyous into vexation and regrets 

* Charles had never allowed himself to believe 
f that Caroline could be left behind, and had 

indeed calculated on driving his fair cousin 
into the ancient city, in the style of a con- 
queror, being indeed fully persuaded, that since 
the days when 

" York's head did overlook the gates of York," 

so handsome a couple as himself and Caroline 
had never passed Micklegate Bar. Being sa- 
tisfied that she was so disposed of as to be 
unattainable, (for all the country held an en- 
gagement with this aged lady sacred,) he 
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8{Mrang with an air of determined sullenawi 
into his carriage, not deigning to address a 
word to either mother or aunt. The former, 
not only grieved bj the absence of her niece, 
but alarmed lest the Major should visit Lady 
Hanwell, and renew his addresses at a time 
when Caroline, harassed, and perhaps irritated, 
might be inclined to listen to him, set out fuU 
of the most heart-corroding care. 

Those who saw these three carriages on the 
road in their gay trappings, and aware of thm 
destination, would undoubtedly, in many cases, 
envy the well dressed, fine looking persons 
they saw within, but few would have exchanged 
their own sensations for the ill humour and 
disappointment visible in the fine features of 
the youth who dashed so furiously forward, as 
if to lose his feelings in his speed — nor willingly 
have entered on the vain regrets, and uneasy 
solicitude, of the two mothers, who followed 
him in so much state and splendour. 

Mrs. Elphinstone, whose emotions of every 
kind were generally temporary, recovered her 
spirits when she found herself in narrow streets 
wedged in with carriages, and swarming with 
that new-found population which inevitably 
produces confusion. It was the stimulant for 
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wliich she bad sighed a long time in vain, and 
at the moment when she alighted at the Swan, 
and perceived heads above and around her, 
projected on all sides to gaze upon and admire 
her^ she felt perhaps glad that her daughter 
was left at home. Mortification soon followed 
this momentary triumph, for Charles, it was 
found, bad already left the house, (where he 
had secured accommodation for himself,) and 
his servant remained to conduct the ladies to 
those lodgings previously taken for them. 

As, however, every one was now crowding to 
the Cathedral, they agreed to go thither, after 
taking some slight refreshment, and greatly 
lamenting the defection of their sole cicerone ; 
and it is certain that Mrs. Elphinstone, with 
the want she now felt of her husband, mingled 
self-reproach, for having thought of him too 
little of late. She was, however, happy in 
soon meeting with friends, and was not a 
woman bkely to need the attentions of kind- 
ness and politeness long. A very short time 
served to place them in honourable and con- 
spicuous situations, amid the aristocracy of 
their native country, and the fashionable 
strangers brought from the south to an enter- 
tainment so novel and magnificent. 
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Mrs. Elphinstone now perceived her nephew 
in the opposite part of the newly erected gal- 
lery to that in which she sat. He was engaged 
in earnest conversation (if such a term could 
be applied to his desultory observations) with 
a fine looking woman dressed in a white satin 
pelisse, highly ornamented. The " who could 
she be ?" occupied her wholly ; but she was not 
rendered the better satisfied^ when, after set- 
ting every possible engine of enquiry at work, 
she learnt that the lady was a bride and on 
her way to Paris. That her name had been 
Buchanan, but she was now the wife of the 
Honourable Frederic Nugent, who had mar- 
ried her contrary to the wishes of the Earl his 
father, and thought it advisable to spend a few 
years on the continent. 

" I am glad she is married," said Mrs. El- 
phinstone to herself, " for then Charles cannot 
be drawn in to loving her agairty^ such being 
in truth the innocency and singleness of heart 
possessed by a woman whose vanity, petulance, 
and extravagance, were unallied with one 
thought that could derogate from conjugal 
affection, and who, loving but one man fiom 
very childhood, had adopted the most roman- 
tic ideas of the constancy required in love. We 
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have alteady said, that the casual mention of 
a flirtation with thi» lady had offended her 
deeply the preceding year, and this fault 
s^in rose strongly on her mind as a terrible 
reality, because she perceived the object to be 
handsome and attractive. 

At the ball in the evening Charles was still 
seen paying his devoirs to the fair bride, but he 
also danced with a very young and pretty gir), 
said to be lately eniiched by a bequest from her 
godmother, and whose every movement in this 
gay circle was evidently watched with no little 
interest by an aunt, who was her chaperone, and 
a brother, who had been a fellow-student of 
Charles's at Oxford, but was by no means de- 
lirous of renevang his acquaintance. 

The second day Charles was not seen at the 
church, and as they understood that Mr. and 
Mrs. Nugent departed on that day, it was con- 
cluded that he spent a part of it with them ; 
but it was not till the following that he resum- 
ed his usual manners to his aunt, or even 
paid her the most common attentions. She 
flattered herself that this arose from his sense 
of a speedy return to Caroline affecting his 
mind agreeably, but as he not only danced 
with his former partner. Miss Dalrymple, but 
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paid her the most anceasing attentions, (not- 
withstanding his most intimate friends were 
around him,) she was obliged to abandon this 
idea^ and consider her nephew as possessing a 
most revengeful temper^ and seeking to wound 
and insult her, or as being of a fickle coquet- 
tish temper, and in either case unworthy of 
that daughter whose virtues her absence taught 
her to estimate properly. 

Whilst the mother had thus been passing 
the days devoted to pleasure in a state of fe- 
verish anxiety, self-reproach towards hersdf, 
and irritation towards others, Caroline, in her 
friendly attempts " to rock the cradle of de- 
clining age," had experienced the highest gra- 
tification. Knovnng that Lady Hanwell had 
always the welfare of children at heart, she 
had taken that opportunity of arranging a 
little present of books, maps, and drawings, 
for her younger cousins in Devonshire, into 
which the good old lady had entered with 
great zeal, not only advising what to procure, 
but assisting by any part of her own stock, 
and on the evening of the second day she pro- 
posed, " that they should rise early and go to 
York to complete their purchases, and aftei^ 
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^ to the Cathedral." '' It will be im- 
for yoa to bear the &tigue, my dear 

no means — my age Ib ' a lusty winter, 
>ut kindly ;' I cannot indeed bear ' the 
ind circumstance' of show, and the 
of dress, but I can both hear and feel 
Mrio, my dear child, without injury." 
I this circumstance Caroline had enjoy* 
nwitnessed emotion those soul-entran- 
inds, which arose to the praise of the 
ler, in the noblest temple which human 
have raised to his name. It is true 
ere times when, as her enraptured spirit 
i to earth, her eye darted round in the 
)f him, on whofse fine features and grace* 
1 she doubted not that many were then 
and could not forbear to anticipate the 
d which would light up his counte- 
hould he behold her thus unexpectedly, 
sasure was, however, denied to her ; she 
see any of her own family party, which 
wonder in so great a crowd, more espe- 
18 Lady Hanwell withdrew before the 
ion of the oratorio, and they were a 
two on the roaH homeward, before the 
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time came^ which might have shown her Charl 
apparently making love to the young h^ress- 
her mother in anger, and her aunt in sorrow. 

Nor did she alone escape trouble by this a 
of self-denial, and temporaiy absence from hi 
she had so long held to be her " bosom's lord 
for she gained by it the time necessary for r 
collecting her duties, examining her power i 
fulfilling them under the influence so fasc 
nating, and of late so all-engrossing, and 
will not be surprising that she found much i 
regret in her past conduct, of neglect and ii 
difference on points of sacred importance 
Deeply did she blame herself for having lovec 
" not wisely, but too well," and fully did sh 
resolve to unite with that tenderness whic 
was the characteristic of her affection, more ( 
that finnness for which she might be blame 
where she was not understood, but whic 
would eventually give solidity to her own chf 
racter, and she trusted supply it to that of h( 
lover. 

Under these views of her duty, it was 
great satisfaction to Caroline to find that si 
was less unhappy in her absence from Charl< 
on this occasion than slie had been before- 
that she might indeed be called more '' U 
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mistress of herself" than she had been since 
the time when her acquaintance with her cou- 
sin was renewed^ and she trusted that she was 
now attaining that state of steady affection^ 
confidence^ and friendship, which her father 
had depicted as constituting the happiness of 
married life. Whilst these things were pass- 
ing her mind, a letter from her father, but 
addressed to her mother, was placed in her 
hands, and such was the anxiety it awakened, 
that the feelings of the daughter more resem- 
bled those usually attributed to love, than any 
which she at this time experienced for her 
cousin. 

With this letter in her hand Caroline re- 
turned to her own home somewhat sooner than 
she intended, after taking a most affectionate 
leave of her kind entertainer, who could not 
help regretting, in the moment of her adieus, 
that " so good and so clever a girl" (such being 
the homely phrases of her day) " should not 
prefer so excellent a man as her nephew to 
Charles Ravensworth, who/' she added with 
a mournful air, " is yet to be tried, poor boy." 

The words " poor boy" brought her father's 
term " foolish boy" to Caroline's remembrance, 
and as not even all her partiality could pi'event 

G 
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her from knowing that there was more of the 
hoy in her beloved Charles than even the early 
age of two-and-twenty warrants, her pride was 
a little wounded from the impeachment given 
to her judgment by her preference, and she 
could not fail to see that such a companion as 
the Major, or her own father, must to an im- 
partial person throw Charles far into the back 
ground. She tried to forget the comparison 
suggested by Lady Hanwell's words, but then 
the observation ** he is yet to be tried" an- 
noyed her^ for she knew that he had been tried, 
and *^ found wanting.'' 

Mrs. Elphinstone returned, the day after the 
festival, from York, looking very pale, com- 
plaining of extreme fatigue and exorbitant 
charges, but with the utmost affection of man- 
ner towards her daughter, whom she clasped 
to her bosom, and designated *' her only conr 
solation" — ^in such a moment it was delightful 
to offer her another of so much moment as a 
letter from her husband. 

Mr. Elphinstone wrote in better spirits than 
he had done before, but he was now at a great 
distance, being south of Moscow, and stiU bu- 
sily employed in labours that rose *^ like Alps 
on Alps,'' he had however been so frtr rewarded. 
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as to have received nearly fourteen thousand 
pounds, which he had remitted to England 
for his sister^B use, considering that even if no ' 
larger share arose to her, the younger children 
would have secured the means of advancement 
in some respectable profession. 

" My dear Caroline" (added he) " will, I well 
know, excuse me for having thus considered 
die fatherless and the vndow in the first place, 
and vrill be aware that I have a prospect of 
sooti realizing an equal sum in her behalf. As 
she knew my wishes respecting the time of her 
marriage, I feel assured that they will prove as 
imperative with her as those commands which, 
on the point of such a long and afiecting part* 
ing, I had not the courage to issue, but which 
every reflection on the subject tells me it was 
my duty to enforce. I have, however, all due 
consideration for Charles, and will gladly . 
shorten the period of his probation, if he con- 
tinues to merit your eulogiums. I grieve to 
find you have been unwell from the severity of 
the weather, a trouble in which I can truly 
Sympathize. I wish much that you would spend 
the ensuing winter at Paris, by which niQMi 
you would probably escape the cold which 

afiected you, and be much neai*er to me." 

g2 
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*^ If my present agent at Smolensko does his 
duty, I shall have no occasion to return thither 
or to Petersburgh^ but will travel by land in 
the snow season, and join you in France — 
think of thisy my dear, and lose no time in 
giving me the result of your considemtion." 

In Mrs. Elphinstone's opinion consideration 
was wholly unnecessary — the scheme was de- 
lightful, she approved of it beyond every plan 
that could have been suggested, for fiUing up 
the long, long time, which must still elapse 
before the return of the best and dearest man 
woman was ever blessed with. Caroline, who 
was herself much pleased with the thoughts 
of travelling, could not, however, forbear to 
say, " But, dear mother, you see that I was 
right in not marrying Charles ? " on which she 
was answered with, 

" Right ! to be sure you were right — ^in my 
opinion Charles Ravensworth and you " — 

Mrs. Elphinstone suddenly checked herself 
when on the point of saying, " Charles Ra- 
vensworth and you will never come together," 
and she would like to have added, ** for he is 

M worthy of you," but the remembrance she 
of his earnest desire to go to Paris pre- 
vented her, as she foresaw that in fulfilling his 
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wished she should confirm the engagement 
betwixt her daughter and him. They would 
be thrown continually together^ and Caroline 
rendered so exclusively his companion, that 
the disposition he had in her own opinion 
evinced of a weak fickleness, or a despicable co- 
quetry, could not be developed, and she might 
therefore, after this long trial, marry a man 
to whose disposition she was a stranger, in a 
point that could not fail to ruin her happiness. 
It was to her evident, that although her 
nephew ardently admired her daughter whilst 
he was basking in her smiles, and amused by 
her conversation, yet that if he followed the 
bent of his inclination by spending the winter 
in London or Paris, he would forget his en- 
gagement, dishonour his name, ofiend Mr. 
Elphinstone beyond forgiveness, and of course 
grieve and mortify poor Caroline in the most 
cruel manner. Yet surely it was better that 
all this evil should take place than an union 
for life with a man capable of so acting ? better 
far to part with an unworthy lover in the 
morning of life, whilst supported by tendB 
parents and affluent circumstances, than TO 
experience in its evening the coldness of ne^ 

g3 
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lecty the cruelty of unkindncfssi from a wan 
ing husband ? 

Unhappily this did not enter Mrs. Elp 
stone's mind — she regarded marriage a 
panacea for infidelities of the heart. She n 
leeted herself as the giddy girl whose affect 
had been given to one man only, dnd forget 
how many bawbles had since then divided 
affections with him, remembered only '. 
entirely she loved him at the present momei 
how much her daughter resembled him, 
therefore concluded that the same happy ei 
would be produced by the marriage of ' 
daughter with a nephew said to resemble 
aunt in every respect. 

*^ Besides — had she not always set her h 
on this marriage ever since her daughter 
bom? and would not their trip to Paris 
the most delightful thing in the world, i 
Charles for their escort, his friends to be t 
friends — Mr. Elpbinstone to return laden i 
riches, and give away his daughter, with 
frdl consent, at the chapel of t^Q English 
hMsador, who would himself be present li 
an the nobility of the country then in Pi 
and many French families of distinctioai ?'' 
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This brilliant vision determined the fate of 
ar who was its principal object, and Mrs. 
Iphinstone, after a much longer reverie than 
uroline ever remembered to have seen her 
dulge, arose with a determination to bury 
e peccadillos of her nephew, whether exhi- 
ted in temper, or manners, in profound si- 
nce. She related therefore her adventures 

the Cathedral and Ball-room, with much 
ore spirit than she had felt on the sub- 
^ before, and dwelt on the disappointment 
barles had experienced in such a manner as 
avi^en Caroline's gratitude. When, in her 
m, she spoke of her own pleasure at the 
ithedral, Mrs. Elphinstone was in a state of 
ident anxiety, until she observed, that '^ her 
mily must have been just above her, as she 
d not get a glance of any of them,'' when 
e became easy, and really rejoiced in the 
easure her daughter had enjoyed. 
To send for Mrs. Ravensworth, and entreat 
IT to accompany them to Paris — take the 
[vice of Miss Maitland as to their best mode 

proceeding, and visit or invite, every crea- 

re in the neighbourhood who would .listenMo 

r account of the projected excursion, now 

cupied Mrs. Elphinstone day after day so 

G 4 
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entirely, that she forgot to notice the continued 
absence of her nephew, who remained in York 
more than a week after its temporary gaiety 
was past. When, however, the news of their 
projected journey reached him, he lost no time 
in returning, and after expressing great appro- 
bation of their scheme, informed them that he 
had made an engagement with the young friend 
who had accompanied him from Oxford to go 
down the Rhine, but that he would take care 
to be at Paris previous to their arrival, and 
procure for them suitable apartments — " as he 
should, with his friend, remain at an Hotel, he 
wished his mother to form one of their family." 
This arrangement was extremely agreeable 
to Caroline, who always found in her aunt a 
valuable assistant, when she sought to restrain 
her mother's expenses, and she saw very 
clearly that it would be very difGcult for her 
to observe those bounds laid down by her 
father, without curtailing that general family 
establishment he desired to keep up, and which 
her own affectionate regard for many valuable 
old domestics, rendered her equally solicitous 
to" preserve unimpaired. Whenever she ven- 
tured to speak to her mother on these subjects, 
«he was either smilingly assured, '^ that in 
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France people could live for next to nothing, 
therefore, every thing at home might remain 
on the old footing," or angrily told *' not to 
tease her on the subject of accounts, which 
were things she always abhorred, and which 
Mr. Elphinstone had promised she should not 
be troubled with." 

In her necessary examination of those affairs 
seldom confided to so young a woman in her 
rank of life, Caroline learnt to appreciate the 
value of that pnidenoe which alone gives per- 
manency to property, and brings into actual 
use those lessons of integrity which we ar^ all 
too apt to consider in the light of a moral 
stock, which it is necessary to possess, but in- 
convenient to expend. She had been accus- 
tomed to the exercise of self-denial as it re- 
garded her temper, by being taught Christian 
humility as the most striking characteristic of 
her religion, and knew from experience that 
" a soft answer tumeth away wrath," and she 
had applied the same duty to the controlling 
of the strongest passion and most amiable af- 
fections of her heart, when they sought to se- 
duce from the due exercise of her judgment 
and her obedience. Had she strength neces- 
sary for lesser but more perseverixv^ ttiaial 

g5 
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could the now resist th^ tetnplatioa to coment 
to expenses to which she was urged by the 
mother she fondly lored^ the liberslity inherent 
in her own disposition^ the taste engrafted by 
her education, and the constant entreaties of a 
lorer whom she was desirous to oblige on all 
possible points, because she had refused him 
in one she believed esseoo^tial to hki happiness ? 
Yea ! Caroline day by day resisted encroach- 
ments, regulated eicpenses, provided for the 
future without robbing the pvesent^-consider- 
ed the wants of aU, and without compro- 
mising the .comforts of the dependant, and the 
respectability of her family, yet ccntriyed yari- 
ous means for rendering what might be atved 
in one part of her e]q)enditure cootributary to 
that which she clearly saw would be claimed 
by another. In thus managing hw father's 
establishment, she was necessarity led to con* 
sider that which would one day be her own, 
and she earnestly desired to know whether 
^ Charles had applied the sum of which he 
i^ke as being in his poesessi<m to the pay- 
ment of his debts — ^her spirit reToltod al the 
idea of that thraldom, which she justly eon* 
sidered not less derogatory to the chaxaolttr ef 
a gentleman, than indicative of a deficiMey in 
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iioral character. This evil was also the leas 
excusable in him, because the scmpulous ex- 
actness of his mother's conduct in all pecuni- 
ary obligations, and the manner in which his 
own fortune had been improved by her father 
and his gnardiansy could hardly fail to teach 
wisdom whilst it conferred benefit. 

Charles was now gcme, and his mother, so 
far as she could learn, was ignorant of the 
manner in ip^ch this money was apphed, 
though she did not like to own that the son 
who appeared so open and ingenuous, had any 
concealment with her. After the arrival of 
one more letter, still dated from the south of 
Russia, the three ladies with two maids and 
two m^i only set out on this much desired 
journey, thinking it advisable to procure 
French servants when they became stationary. 

Caroline was delighted with the novelty of 
all around, but as she was the only one who 
could speak French fluently, (for Mrs. Ravens- 
worth, though she understood it well, was too 
timid to try, and Mrs. E^phinstone had com- 
pletely foi^otten the Utile she had ever known,) 
her situation soon bectune one of considerable 
fatigue and difficulty. She could not forbear to 

thi]^ ikftt Charles had not contrived hia owu 

g6 
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route with due attention to the comfort of those 
so dear to him, and the fear of not finding him 
in Parisy where she was convinced she should 
be greatly imposed upon^ and exceedingly em- 
barrassedy tended to render the latter part of 
her journey as unpleasant as the beginning was 
agreeable. 

Charles did not meet them — he had taken 
no apartments — addressed no letters — ^but the 
hotel to which they drove really proved a good 
one, being that recommended by Mr. Mait- 
land, and in a very short time they were as 
much settled as foreigners can be said to be ; 
for several acquaintances had called upon 
them, and two or three letters of introduction 
to French families of high rank had not only 
been attended to in the most flattering manner, 
but had occasioned Mrs. Ravensworth to be 
recognized as the daughter of a gentleman who 
had, during the first years of the revolution, 
been the hospitable entertainer and generous 
assistant of several families of distinction, and 
she was herself recollected by several of the 
old noblesse, as la belle petite, whom they had 
formerly caressed. No wonder that the society 
. into which she entered so pleasantly, and 
which is universally allowed to be so attractive, 
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should dazzle and fascinate poor Mrs. Elphin- 
stone to the utmost limits of her faculties. All 
around pronounced her charmante, and she^ in 
returuy considered them enchanting ; the sights, 
the drives, the assemblies, the theatres, were 
all seen by her through a medium, which ren- 
dered that which was simply agreeable de- 
lightfully attractive ; and as she was now never 
at a loss for companions of the most honour- 
able and attaching description, every hour of 
her life was given to amusement, save those 
which were devoted to dress, which was itself 
to her a pleasure of no little moment. 

With all the varieties and beauties of Paris 
Caroline was still more pleased than her mo- 
ther, and her taste for painting rendered the 
Louvre alone a rich treat to her — her know- 
ledge of the ancient and modem history of the 
city gave also a peculiar interest to many 
{daces in which the thoughtless eye found no 
memorial. As they had obtained excellent 
and extensive apartments in the Rue Rivoli, 
she had an opportunity of constantly enjoying 
the pleasures which belong to a solitary gar- 
den ramble, or those which result from witness- 
ing, within a short drive, that gay population 
which communicates^ as by a happy couta^on^ 
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its own hilarity to thoae around it ; and th 
hear^of Caroline, always op^i to the pleasure 
or pains of the lowliest of her fellow creaturei 
often partook the joyous spirit, and apparent 
ly exhaustless humour, exhibited in the Boule 
yards. But yet a cloud too often sat on he 
breast, though it reached not to her brow ; fo. 
*' where was Charles ? and why was his poo; 
mother so evidently unhappy, that even tb 
gaiety of this gay scene failed to enlirei 
her?" 

At length Chaiiea and his companion arriT 
ed, and Mrs. Ravensworth again looked hap 
py ; for Mrs. Elphmstone readily forgave his ab 
sence and his omissions, because she hadeeasec 
to remember the vexation he had given her 
and was engaged in a circle too agreeable ti 
require his presence for the perfecting of hei 
engagements. Caroline also admitted his ex- 
cuses, because she implicitly believed that h< 
had been much farther than he intended, hac 
seen much more, and was of course that mucl 
the more improved ; for like many other youn{ 
persons who have good understandings, but o 
course little experience, she attached greai 
value to travelling. Concluding, that '^ horns' 
keeping youths bave homely wits/' ithe desired 
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that the soan of her selection should enjoy every 
opportunity of rendering him equal or superior 
to those around him, and remembering that the 
two men whom she held to be the best inform- 
ed and most polished persons it had been her 
lot to know, were travelled men, concluded 
naturally, (though probably falsely,) that they 
were much indebtcnl to that circumstance. A 
very few interviews served to prove that Charles 
had more of the air of a man of the world than 
be£(»re, his complexion was a Uttle bronzed, his 
dress strictly Parisian, and his conversation 
larded with those peculiar phrases, by which 
young Englishmen chose to render themselves 
a race of ' exclusives' at that particular epoch 
— ^beyond these changes even the partiality of 
Caroline could see no alteration. 

But in those attentions he was wont to pay 
to her there was a great, perhaps a painful, 
difference — ^the extreme delicacy of Caroline 
might have shrunk from the mann^ in which 
Charles was wont to sit silently gazing upon 
her, at home, or the animated anxiety he dis- 
played in running after her from place to place, 
in order to present her the game he had killed, 
or solicit the song she had promised, but surely 
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there was a medium between devotion li 
that^ and desertion like the present ? 

The cause was soon developed ; '^ Mr. a 
Mrs. Nugent were in Paris ; they were g 
people, and gave parties, and all the woi 
went to their house in the Place Vendome" 
but Mrs. Elphinstone had also 'her soirees — 8 
was considered not less fashionable for 1 
beauty and naivete — ^her lovely daughter, a 
even her handsome nephew, were spoken 
in those terms of admiration the French ale 
know how to render palatable — why tl 
were the visits given to Rue Rivoli, those 
minutes, to Place Vendomey those of hours ? 

Perhaps Mr. Nugent, not less than his hai 
some wife, knew why — at his house there y 
play — unrestrained play, and a whisper v 
circulated, that, being still under the displ 
sure of his father, he found, through this b 
dium, that assistance to^ his finances whi 
they greatly required. How far Charles \ 
implicated in this ' road to ruin ' his motl 
did not know, for she saw, of course, little 
him ; and as she rarely went out, though f 
constantly mixed in Mrs. Elphinstone's part 
at home, she was out of the way of hearing a 
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thing by chance, since her name and pi*esence 
imposed a restraint on those who might other- 
wise have probably passed some comment on 
the conduct of a young man so remarkable for 
his fine person, fine horses, and other fine 
appendages to fashion, by which he was al- 
ready distinguished. 

Time passed so gaily with Mrs. Elphinstone, 
that she started when told that March had 
arrived, and there were yet no letters from her 
husband announcing his approach. This was 
alarming, not only as it regarded his health 
and welfare, but the state of her own funds, 
which Caroline declared to be nearly exhaust- 
ed. She recollected with much vexation that 
luany extra, and, in fact, unjustifiable expenses, 
had been contracted by her on condition of 
paying for them in this month, which was the 
one she had long considered as the period of 
Caroline's nftirriage, concluding that in the 
necessary expenditure of that momentous time, 
her own indulgences would be overlooked by 
Mr. Elphinstone, on whose return she never 
calculated without considering him as laden 
with the gold and jewels of el-dorado. In 
consequence of these reflections she became 
alarmed^ anxious, and fretful, pleaded indift- 
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position, and since she could not see the manji 
saw only the few, who were indeed best worth 
seeing. 

Mrs. Elphinstone had lately formed an ac- 
quaintance with the family of the Marquis 

de who had married an English ladj 

of high rank, a most amiable and very hand- 
some woman, the mother of a son who vras 
every thing the hearts of the parents could 
desire, and a lovely girl yet in her school days. 
This charming family had shown Caroline the 
kindest attentions, for she realized in their 
ideas all that the Marqiiise approved in her 
own countrywomen, whilst she was by no 
means deficient in that grace of person, and 
elegance of manners, so generally held as the 
exclusive accomplishment of the French gen- 
tlewoman. They therefore considered her 
worthy of being the model which their sweet 
Marti could safely copy, and so much did their 
esteem encrease for her, in consequence of 
encreased intimacy, that even when it was 
perceived how much the young Count (their 
only and inestimable son) was pleased with 
her, no diminution of their friendly attenticms 
was perceptible. Tenderly attached to each 
alhetf liberal in all their ideas, professing the 
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;estant religion, for which the ancestors of 
Marquis had fought and bled, in the field 
on the scaffold, they made no objection to 
r son's union with an EngUshwoman, 
>ni they understood to be of ancient family, 
t knew to be of virtuous and pious educa- 
I. With the praiseworthy caution for which 
lich parents are remarkable, they deter- 
led to look on all sides before their beloved 
deric should commit himself by a formal 
wal of his passion for one they yet approved 
mtirely, and under these circumstances the 
tir now stood. 
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CHAP. X. 

The Ides of March were nearly past — t 
letters had arrived, and the troubles of Mr 
Elphinstone, or rather those of her daughte 
were fast increasing; when, one morning, at 
much earlier hour than they usually saw hit 
Charles Ravensworth made his appearance. 

There was an air of joy and exultation i 
his countenance, such as he had seldom woi 
in Paris, where his manilers were (perhaj 
necessarily) more artificial than at home, ai 
his appearance of being thus himself was i 
Caroline delightful, almost affecting. SI 
hoped in the first moment that he had brougl 
letters from her father, but finding they we 
not produced, concluded that he was come 1 
urge even their absence as a reason for ventu 
ing to marry, since the six months she had mei 
tioned were now passed completely. 

Paying, on his entrance, a merely passii 
smile to herself and his mother, he very pr< 
perly went up to the sofa on which his aui 
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was reclining; and made the usual enquiries 
demanded by the situation of a professed in- 
Talid. Mrs. Elphinstone, after talking about 
her head^ and her stomach, and every thing 
but her hearty where alone she felt the burden, 
obsei-ved, " that she had no hope of being 
better till she heard from Mr. Elphinstone." 

Charles nodded, as much as to say, '^ he 
understood it all," then added, " well, cheer 
up, my pretty aunty y (a term of endearment he 
used in the days of infancy, and occasionally 
in his days of courtship also,) Ladyday i9 
come, and the rents will be forthcoming from 
old Squaretoes Crowshaw, I doubt not — mean- 
time, if the loan of a few hundreds will assist 
you to silence some of your parlez vous leeches, 
I have it at your semce." 

" My dear Charles,' you are very kind — 
nothing on earth could be more acceptable — 
Ah ! what a pocket-book full of English bills — 
where could you get them all ? " 

" Won them all last night — a neat fifteen 
hundred — ^what do you say to that ? " cried he, 
displaying the bills with that proud delight, 
which had rendered it impossible to conceal 
his treasure. 

** Mrs. Elphinstone started up, evidently as 
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pleased as her nephew, whilst Caroline, pale, 
and trembling in every limb, rushed fbr?7aid, 
crying, 

** You won that money, Charles ! imposed^ 
ble ! how ? where ? you could not win it/' 

" I won it at the Palais Royal — not at Nu- 
gent's, upon my soul. No ! I never win there^ 
but this will make amends for a dozen of my 
losses — and the pigeon is well feathered yet, 
I have not done with him." 

" Was this Charles Ravensworth, or a de- 
mon in his likeness ? '' Caroline asked herself, 
« or was he practising some jest upon her?** 
he could not have forgotten the reality of hitf 
own losses, the assurances he had then made 
her, nor the information she had since that 
time given him of her father's expectations 
and resolutions, — " nor could he (with so 
much generosity and good temper) be so cruel 
as to involve another in those evils which his 
own experience had taught him to estimate so 
well — Oh ! no, no, Charles might be changed, 
he might love her less, and pleasure more ; he 
might be misled, but he could not be so dis- 
honourable as to forfeit his word — so wicked, 
as to •rush purposely to the sin he had dis- 
elaimed?" 
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Rapidly as tiiese thoughts passed her mind, 
snd trilled on her quivering lip, yet others 
there were which assured her that the scene 
she witnessed was not a frightful dream, and 
when at length she found power to speak — it 
was to say, 

" You have renounced me for ever then — 
for that paltry sum you have forfeited your 
claims on her who forgave you freely the loss 
of more than as many thousands." 

" You mistake the matter, child," cried Mrs. 
Elphinstone, not regarding her words, but 
alarmed by the ghastly paleness of her coun- 
tenance and her. bewildered air, *^ Charles has 
toon the money, not lost it." 

^ Thei^ has he committed the greater sin — ^ 
dear mother, as you love me, as you value my 
fitther, do not pollute yourself by touching a 
pound so obtained. I will part gladly with 
all my trinkets, my library, I will borrow 
money for you, I will do any thing, every 
thing, but you must not, cannot form any 
compact wiUi one who has forfeited your hus- 
band's confidence, your daughter's affection — 
<me whom I must never, never see s^ain." 

Much as Mrs. Elphinstone really desii^ to 
borrow the bills already in her hand, ridiculous 
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as she deemed the conclusion of Caroline t 
winning was as great a sin as losing, she 
felt awed by the deep seriousness and inte 
agitation with which shespoke^and laying th 
upon the table before her nephew, she said, 

" Pray, Charles, explain all this — ^have 3 
made some kind of solemn promise that ] 
would never play again to Caroline and 
father ?" 

" Solemn promise! not I indeed — I 
lieve I never did any thing solemn in my I 
I know Caroline did once talk to me ab 
the matter, and tell me a long speech of 
father's, to which of course I assented, as < 
does upon such occasions. I won't say ths 
didn't promise to be a naughty boy no m( 
But, bless my life ! could a young fellow 1 
me be trammelled in an old man's leadi: 
strings ? You must be aware that I live 1 
the rest of the world, and if Caroline did 
know it too, more the pity." 

Whilst Charles spoke, the eyes of Caroli 
which were the only features that spoke 
life, were rivetted upon him, not in anger, 
sorrow, and as if endeavouring to catch 
word, to read one expression, on which 
could build anew that vision of hope so rod 
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and unexpectedly crushed. But no — ^not one 
change of hue indicated a sense of shame, not 
one word spoke of contrition— a cold, hard 
heart, a seared conscience, a weak mind, and 
aUenated or extinguished affections, were all 
that she could read in that countenance which 
she had ever considered to be the mirror of the 
soul — she closed her eyes, as if to lose life, light, 
and love together, and, with one deep convul- 
sive sob, sunk upon the sofa her mother had 
quitted with such different emotions. 

Caroline did not recover her senses until 
medical aid was obtained, when she was re- 
moved to her own bed, and became sensible 
that her aunt was weeping bitterly beside her. 
She was aware that she had been bled, which 
accounted for the absence of her mother, but 
yet as by degrees recollection was restored to 
her, she became fearful that her mother would 
compromise what she justly deemed the honour 
of the family, by accepting pecuniary help 
from Charles ; therefore she enquired " where 
she was ; and whether Mr. Ravenswoith had 
left the house ?" 

The Mr. Ravensworth fell with a chilling 

influence on the ear and heart of the unhappy 

mother, who replied, '^ that her son had been 

u 
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rendered so exceedingly wretched by seeing 
the condition to which his discovery had re* 
duced her, that it was impossible to. leave him 
for a moment without some person who had 
influence over him, and as she had been more 
accustomed to the cares of a sick bed than her 
sister, each had taken charge of the other's 
child, in this hour of affliction/^ 

Caroline pressed the hand of her aunt ten- 
derly ; she felt what was due to the suffering 
mother, and tried to arrange her thoughts in 
silence, which she was the better able to pre- 
serve, because it had been strongly insisted 
upon by her medical adviser. Alas ! the tu- 
mult within soon superseded any beneficial 
effects derived from this silence, for so many 
were the painful images rapidly arising before 
her mind's eye, each depicted so vividly, and 
in itself so distressing, that she earnestly wish- 
ed to arise and rush into any place where a 
change of scene could be presented, that 
might, by possibility, change the current of her 
thoughts, which were all distracting. 

It will be evident to every reader that Caro- 
line had been in some degree already weaned 
from Charles by his. late carelessness — they may 
alto conclude, and .justly, that as they were^in 
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fact an ill-assorted couple, distinct in principles, 
taste, and pursuits, «he would not experience 
the loss in him < which a woman would do 
whose lover was more worthy of her. These 
remarks unquestionably apply to a more ad- 
vanced state in her situation, but at the first 
moment (more especially as it happened to be 
one of hope and exultation) the blow fell as 
severe as it could do ; for amputation is alike 
terrible, whether it severs the* morbid limb or 
the sound. 

Frequently would her thoughts revert io the 
death-bed of poor Lucy Maitland, and she 
would picture in her mind the nature of those 
sufferings she might have felt, had she been 
called up to view that glowing cheek withering 
beneath the icy h^d of disease — that manly 
form stretched on the couch of suffering «nd 
death. Then would tears of tenderness fall 
like dew on her fevered cheek, and she would 
feel as Christian lovers must feel, the vast dif- 
ference between yielding up an heir of immor- 
tality to the heaven which awaits him, and 
resigning a guilty but still long and fondly-be- 
loved being, to that vortex of sin and soitow 
which must finally overwhelm him. At such 

moments Caroline felt as if it were still her 

h2 
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duty to reclaim him as her own from the 
tempters that surrounded him, to hold, though 
with a feeble giasp, the little that remained of 
her power, and continue still to struggle and 
to hope for the rescue of her infatuated victim. 
But then, the remembrance of her promise 
to her father, his pressing adjuration, his sound 
judgment, and benevolent disposition, never 
severe, save in the cause of virtue, forbade her 
to retract her sentence — she could not bring 
' his grey hairs with sorrow to the grave' — 
still less (if she were fated to behold him no 
more) could she dare to meet him before the 
judgment-seat of God, disobedient to his latest 
injunction — allied to that infamy he most 
loathed. — 

A day and a night had passed — Caroline 
now slowly paced her chamber, apparently in 
deep meditation, but in fact more busied with 
repressing the risings of sorrow and the memo- 
ry of past pleasures, than in listening to the 
suggestions of reason. The afflicted find relief 
in motion, the fatigue of the body ameliorates 
the vivid acuteness of grief, probably by the 
languor it imposes ; and whilst poor CaroHne 
dragged along her wearied ste^, with the air 
of one who hads\>£eiedLlto\£L^\fi^^'Gii^^iii^ 
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less, she yet begun a little to recover that 
nental strength which was her only remedy, 
rhe moment this was reported by her attend- 
ants, Mrs. Ravensworth and Mrs. Elphinstone 
bastened to her apartment. 

" Dear Caroline," said the mother, " what 
Tolly it is for you to fret yourself to death in 
this manner ! If you have really broken off for 
ever with Charles Ravensworth, surely you 
should be thinking of other things than being 
ill and miserable, knowing as you do, that f 
gave up his money to oblige you, btit the fact 
is, that I am so much distressed for it at this 
very moment, and he makes such a piece of 
work too, that, on the whole, I think it would 
be better to make it up with him — not but he 
is excessively to blame in other points, as I 
can assure you, and my sister knows." 

" Spare me, dear mother — I never wish to 
hear of his faults." 

" Then will you, Caroline, hear of his sor- 
row, his love, his regret ?" said Mrs. Ravens- 
worth. 

** No, my dear aunt, since can hear nothing 
which can alter the promise I made to my fa- 
ther^ and which my own ju4gaieuV.lviSiL^ ^^ 
ords with — if he repents, so mue\i \\!l^\i^^^K^ 

h3 
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for himself — ^may God forgive him— if he 
loves" — 

Caroline's voice faltered, and ^e was too 
much affected ta proceed. Mrs. Ravensworth 
perceived that she still loved — that neither the 
suggestions of duty, reason, or indignation, 
had obliterated that tender regard which in 
infancy ' grew vnth her growth and strength- 
ened with her strength/ and in maturity had 

.become indeed her " ruling passion/' though 
she retained the power to control it. She seized 
the moment when she beheld her thus softened 
to depict in the strongest colours the despair 
of her son, and her own dread of the appalling 
consequences arising to a man of his ardent 
temper and reckless disposition, if he were de- 
prived of all hope of her future forgiveness. 
CaroUne was deeply moved by the picture 
drawn of his sufferings ; but when, at length, 
Mrs. Ravensworth added, that jealousy was 
amongst the number, she hastily wiped her 
tears^ and repelled with warmth the possibiUty 
of bringing against her an accusation so foreign 
to her manners and conduct. 
'^ It is nevertheless -natural for him to sus- 

pect-you," said Mx^, '^^xx^stoii^, ^^dbiswt 

up. 
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• 

" He believes fully," cried Mrs. Ravens- 
worth, " that you will marry the young Count 

de , find the bare idea plunges him into a 

kind of phrenzy — he says himself ' that he is 
utterly unworthy of you, that years will not 
atone for the negligence with which he has 
treated you, and the manner in which he has 
abused yojur father's confidence, to say nothing 
of those greater faults for which you justly 
condemn him.' Yet such is the anguish of his 
heart, when he considers you as the wife of an- 
pther— it is so ungovernable, so insupportable, 
that would you once more see him, I am sure 
you must pity him — ^you must think, that great 
as his faults are, his punishment is more than 
commensurate." 

Mrs. Ravensworth spoke herself with all the 
warmth of a widowed mother's agonized feel- 
ings, pleading for an only son, and for whom, 
though she had sufiered much, she was readily 
betrayed into strong expression. CaroUne, who 
tenderly loved her, and knew how terrible 
must be the conflict within, which could thus 
move her, was herself much afiected, more es- 
pecially when the words were repeated, which 
proved that Cbarles duly estunat^dLV^x ^^^^t« 
Her sense of what she owed to \iet feXSaKt «xA 

h4 
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herself were unmoved, but her heart, ' still 
turning like the needle to the pole/ was wil- 
ling to do all within her power to soothe the 
minds of both Charles and his mother (whose 
anxiety was, in fact, far, very far beyond his 
own). Under this impression she took the 
hand of Mrs. Ravensworth, and kindly press- 
ing it, said, " you may tell your son that Caro- 
line will not add to his affliction by marrying 
any other man — he will rely upon my word, 
for he knows that / hold promises sacred." 

" Thanks ! ten thousand thanks," cried Mrs. 
Ravensworth, bursting afresh into tears, and 
rushing out of the room. 

" Hold, hold," cried Mrs. Elphinstone, " tell 
him that Caroline will not marry until he is 
himself engaged — you must, sister, see the 
common sense of this clause — but I will my- 
self assist your embassy — were I not persuaded 
that Caroline's probation would be very short, 
as her mother I should protest against such a 
promise ever being repeated to one who has no 
right to expect it." 

These words were uttered by Mrs. Elphin- 
stone, as she passed along the gallery with her 
sister-in-law, who unquestionably deceived 
herself at the moment, with believing that time 
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would yet heal the disunion she lamented. 
Caroline heard them not ; stunned by the stroke 
she had received the preceding day, tortured 
by the images her aunt had presented^ and 
mortified by the slight sense her mother ap- 
peared to entertain of that conduct in Charles, 
which had inflicted so much misery on her 
daughter, and would awaken such decided 
reprobation from her father, she neither weigh- 
ed the force of the promise she had made, nor 
regretted that it had been drawn from her. 
To her futurity appeared a blank, and the 
bare supposition that she could love again, 
would have been resented by her with more 
anger, than a spirit so regulated and gentle 
could have felt from any other cause. 

It was, perhaps, a happy circumstance for 
Caroline that she was now compelled, in some * 
sort, to lay aside the sorrows of a tender heart, 
and enter into those of an embarrassed one. 
Say what we may of the griefs which belong 
to sentiment, (and they are perhaps the most 
acute of all our sufferings,) there are none so 
perplexing and harassing, as those which be- 
long to pressing creditors, deficient means, and 
the consciousness of past and irretrievable 
follj. Voder these troubles tlie m\T\dL oil y^^ 

XT A 
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Mrs. Elphimtone now sunk bo much, tka 
Caroline was roused to exertion by the ten 
derest pity for her mother^ not less Uian a sensi 
of obligation to her creditors^ and she lost n< 
time in addressing various letters^ which wer< 
likely to faciUtate the payment of rents t< 
their collector. She also applied for a loan o 
money to her aunt Osborne^ whose recent re 
ceipts from her father^ and evident obligation! 
to his continued exertions, rendered it no 
likely that she should be refused^ a.nd venturec 
also to ask Lady Hanwell for the like kindnesi 
as a personal favour — so that whilst Mrs. El 
phinstone sat wringing her hands in despair 
relief was hastening from various quarters : but 
to Caroline the most important arrival was i 
letter from her father, forwarded by a messen- 
ger from his own house. 

This letter was written, evidently, in a de- 
jeption of spirits the writer endeavoured vainl] 
to hide. It was (unlike all his other letters 
very short, and dated Petersburgh, informing 
them, that being completely disappointed ii 
the south of Russia, he had found itnecessar 
to return to Moscow, Smolensko, and Novoro 
god, where he had been confined by sev^ 
illaess, and being impatient to return home 
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had proceeded to Petersburgh^ and engaged a 
passage in the Adventure Merchantman^ which 
would stop a few days at Dantzic^ a circum- 
stance which suited his conveniencei as he had 
some hundreds to receive there^ which he had 
reason to believe would be paid promptly. 

From this letter there was every reason to 
belieye that Mr. Elphinstone would be at 
home before his wife and daughter^ more espe- 
cially as, from a letter of the housekeeper's^ 
it appeared that she had also heard from her 
master, and held herself in the expectation of 
seeing him early in April. Of course it was 
with no little anxiety that the means of libera- 
tion were awaited. Their own tenants, accus- 
tomed to indulgence, did their utmost, but 
were not all equal to their own desires. Mrs. 
Osborne, like her brother, regular and syste- 
matic, had olx^ed his wishes in funding the 
money she bad received, and could only relieve 
them by appropriating her present income to 
the purpose required, which was inadequate 
to their necessities; but happily old Lady Han- 
well sent her darling double the sum she had 
requested, and this, together with the personal 
sacrifices of poor Caroline, (who indeed no 
longer thought of the gauds of life \xv ^scj 
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respect,) completed what might be termed their 
liberation. 

It would be wrong not to add that Mrs. 
Ravensworth contributed her utmost to remove 
a pressure she had certainly no share in caus- 
ingy and from her Caroline had no hesitation 
in accepting assistance — ^it was a relief to her 
to find that Charles had quitted Paris for 
London, for she exceedingly feared the weak- 
ness of her own heart should she see him again; 
To the excellent family of whose son Charles 
had expressed his fears, Caroline was perfectly 
willing that her late and present situation 
should be made known, but she earnestly re- 
quested her mother not to speak of Charles to 
her. Enough had already escaped the lips of 
Mrs. Elphinstone, to prove that she ought long 
ago to have revealed her observations and her 
fears to her daughter, but as they now could 
only serve to awaken that restless curiosity, 
by which giief and love seek to feed their own 
existence, Caroline resolved to deny herself an 
indulgence, which in weakening her mind, and 
prolonging her sorrow, must render her unequal 
to her duties. She felt it far more necessary 
to adopt this determination, when ahe had 
settled their affairs, ^nd ^^\. owt on her letprn ; 
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hen the late pressure was lemoTed, her 
rererted to its fonner positioii, and afanost 
nded a right to indulge in grief and 
sh dejection. 

t as they retraced their steps there were 
\ when reason enquired, ** what she had 
had the cares of a friend, the pleasures 
companion, or the indefinable but heart- 
ling attentions of a lover been taken from 
" memory answered, '^ that during her 
e in France the mortification arising from 
set, and the anxiety induced by vague 
and wishes, had far exceeded any happi- 
arising from the sense of her lover's pre- 
.ce, and the prospect of a happy union." 
in France she hadlertainly en^ed many 
^tful hours, in the gratification of a lauda- 
uriosity, and a refined taste — she had form- 
iendships with the truly valuable, enjoyed 
ersations with the learned and the talented, 
it was therefore evident, that neither her 
. nor her solitude, rendered her incapable 
lie social pleasures of life. It was now 
me her duty to emancipate herself wholly 
. those shackles, which although weighty, 
I not so binding as they had been. Her 
sr must not, in addition to the long wan- 
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derings he had undergone, the acknesB he had 
suffered, and the premature old age under 
which he was doubtless labouring, find his 
only daughter drooping beneath an effect pro- 
duced by his restrictions, and in h&r sorrow 
offering a constant though tacit reproach to 
his severity. Noi that daughter well knew 
the value of the parent towards whom her 
heart was drawn more closely the nearer she 
approached him, and she earnestly prayed 
'^ diat she might be able to make a cheerful sa- 
crifice, since it was certainly a decisive one." 
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LS Mrs. Elphinstone approached her home, 
id as she expected her husband, her emotions 
H^ame strangely blended, but for the most 
irt the painful predominated. She earnestly 
paired to see him whom she still tenderly loved, 
id whose presence she felt to be her only 
ife-guard, but yet she knew she could not 
eet him without experiencing that sense of 
lame most annoying to her pride> since she 
ad no longer the plea of youth in excuse for 
&r folly, and she had possessed in his absence 

constant assistant, and in fact a youthful 
lentor, in her daughter. Under this consci- 
isness of error in the past, and apjprehension 
>r the future, it was no wonder that when she 
ached home the information that Mr. El- 
liinstone had not yet arrived in the first mo- 
lent afforded a certain relief which she ex- 
ressed to her daughter. 

** Well, Caroline, I must say I am very glad 
e have arrived the fiiist ; it will enable you 
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to obtain more money, pay our debts, put the 
house and grounds into order, and reoeive your 
father with ease and pleasure — I am very glad 
of it indeed." 

At this moment poor Caroline was incapable 
of sympathizing with any joyful emotion — the 
nearer she approached the Oaks, or glanced 
her eye towards the groves of Ravensworth, 
the more she felt that the presence of her fa- 
ther was necessary to support her mind under 
the daily trial these scenes would for some time 
press upon her. Tears were in her eyes when 
she entered the house, and when she had so 
far conquered her feelings as to reply to her 
mother, and make her usual kind enquiries 
after the health of the domestics, and the wel- 
fare of the village, she perceived that every 
person to whom she spoke appeared little less 
affected than herself: every one seemed to 
struggle with a sorrow they sought vainly to 
suppress. 

" Has any thing new taken place in the 
neighbourhood, Foster?'* said Mrs. Elphin- 
stone to the housekeeper. 

" Why yes, ma*am. Miss Maitland was 
married this day week to a Barrownite as she 
met with in foreign parts, so the poor old gen- 
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deman will now be lejft to himself— but I don't 
think hell be long for this world — he haye got 
just such a cough upon him as Miss Lucy 
used to have." 
" And how is Lady Hanwell ?" 
" Oh ! she be brave, ma'am, and goes trot- 
ting about doing more good than ever, because 
she's so pleased that her nephew have married 
a handsome young widow, who they say is a 
Conntess. But poor Lord Appleby is in a 
very bad way, and a going to the south a 
France, and Sir Simon Langdale have got the 
gout quite dreadful — ^both they are the exact 
age of poor dear master." 

Foster with difficulty pronounced the latter 
part of this speech, for tears choked her utter-« 
ance, and she hastily made her curtsey of de^ 
parture. Caroline was convinced that some- 
thing beyond the association of the age of her 
father with his two sick neighbours affected the 
good woman. On making this observation, Mrs. 
Elphinstone said, '^ that no doubt could be 
entertained but that the news of her marriage 
being broken off had travelled before them, and 
occasioned their sympathy with her own sor- 
row — a sympathy her present pale looks were 
well calculated to enhance, but that conceiving 
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it to be a forbidden subject, they yeiled theif 
feelings for the daughter by speaking of the ^ 
fether." k 

Caroline believed that her mother's conclu- fc 
sion was just, for in her commerce with the 
poor, she had frequently witnessed an inherent 
delicacy in minds the most uninformed, capa- 
ble of leading them to appreciate another's 
feelings; and whilst tears of gratitude to those 
who had nursed her infancy and held her dear 
as a child, sprang to her eyes, she yet rejoiced 
in the hope that they would continue to spare 
all allusion to a subject it must be her endea- 
vour to forget. 

The following morning Caroline rose soon, 
and with mingled sensations of pain and plea- 
sure traversed the gardens, and endeavoured 
to busy herself by inspecting the state of the 
flowers, and banishing the remembrance of him 
who had so often shared her pleasant toils, 
when she had undeitaken the lighter labours 
of the garden. It was a beautiful May morn- 
ing, and the delicious breeze, together with the 
exercise, restored to her somewhat of her usual 
bloom, which, the evening before, had com- Ji] 
pletely vanished ; and as the old butler par- |^ 
oeived this circumstance on her return, b« 
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y^rtni^ to address her^ as he said, '' on a 
subject of 'the utmost importance, and which 
neither himself nor Mrs. Foster had thought it 
right to name till their ladies had somewhat 
recovered from the fatigue of their journey." 

Mr. Oldworth was somewhat of a formal man, 
but he was evidently agitated exceedingly by 
that which he was about to disclose, and incapa- 
ble of proceeding with his usual methodical ar- 
rangement. He took from his pocket a news- 
paper, which he twice stretched on the table, 
and laid his hand over a paragraph, as if to 
hide it from the eye of Caroline until he had 
fitted her to receive the contents — she felt no 
doubt but that the matter related to Charles, 
and was almost determined not to listen, when 
he said in a hesitating manner, '^ My master 
iuformed us that he was to embark on board 
the Adventure Merchantman." 

" That was what he told us also — what can 
you m^an, Oldworth ? have you heard of his 
arrival ?" 

'^ Newspapei*s abound in lies. Miss Elphin- 
stone — every body says so- — nevertheless the 
Hull Pacquet has a good name, and 'tis cer- 
tain we had tremendous winds the latter end 
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of March — one night two large trees were blo^ 

down^ and the Lees bam unroofed/' 

" But what does the newspaper say ? — pr 

give it me this moment, Oldworth/' 

" I will give it you, Miss — there is the plac 
I tnist to God either the paper is wrong, 
that tny dear master was not on board ; y 
will understand it far better than I can do." 

With trembling hands Caroline caught t 
paper, and straining her eyes, which alm( 
refused their office, read as follows — 

* We are extremely concerned to state, tl 
the Adventure^ Captain Johnson, of thi^ po 
was lost in the Dantzic roads during the sev< 
gales of the 28th of March, and that one p 
senger, a boy, and two sailors, were all tl 
escaped, being taken up by a Russian b( 
when nearly exhausted/ 

To describe the terror, sorrow, and alm< 
despair, that seized on the mind of Caroline 
she read this alarming paragraph is impossil 
— again and again she looked at it, but t 
characters were not therefore beheld, for 
dimnete fell upon her sight, and benumbed I 
faculties. Yet she did not faint — ^the cona 
ousness that she owed it to her mother 
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itrol her own feelings, and the poBsibiUty 
it her father might be the one who had es- 
ped, gave her the power of resisting that ef- 
;t, which would inevitably have revealed to 
r mother in the most distressing manner, a 
sfortune it was necessary to soften by every 
Bsible medium. But how could an event so 
plorable be concealed ? and what means 
old be taken for ascertaining the right to 
•pe, or the necessity of resigning ? All that 
uroUne could now do was to urge the butler 
preserve strict silence on the subject, and 
treat him to enforce it on his fellow-servants 
•to take the fatal paper into her own posses- 
m, and entreat that no newspaper whatever 
ould reach her mother, till it had been pre- 
)usly examined by herself. Having given 
ese orders, she hastened to her own room, to 
ek, in solitude and prayer, the means of com- 
sing the dreadful agitation under which she 
[>oured, and consider the means necessary 
r ascertaining the truth she dreaded to learn. 
The more Caroline thought the more she 
IS convinced, that if her father were -spared 
i would hasten to relieve their anxiety ; and 
ice he expected to receive money in Dantzic, 
en if in the wreck he had lost all other pro- 
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pertyi he would have the means of prosecu 
his journey — that he would in that case pu 
it by land, there could be no doubt, and 
bably, in consequence of his previous illi 
and the injury received in the wreck, he m 
be compelled to travel slowly — it was there 
possible that he might arrive any day, or 
a letter might announce his safety and his 
sent situation. It was her present dut 
sustain alone the dreadful secret, to hope wi 
hope was tenable, and save her mother from 
distress which agronized her own heart ah 
to breaking. 

It will be evident to all who have read 
human heart, that the task prescribed by 
roline to herself was the severest which ( 
and affection could impose — ^whatever be 
nature of that sorrow with which it pleases 
All-wise Disposer to afflict us, or that ' 
which we have in weakness and guilt affli 
ourselves, consolation is best derived i 
claiming the pity and sympathy of tl 
who from their situation can partake our 
rows. ' Even shame which shrinks from ol 
vation, and guilt which requires oblivion, 1 
in thousands of instances done violence to i 
self-preservation which is held to be the : 
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aw of nature, and thrown before a fellow-crear 
.ore the fearful secrets of an overburdened 
leart. If any one might allow herself this 
elief under existing circumstances, Caroline 
^as that person ; for she well knew, that her 
Dother's sanguine temper was wont to look in 
ill cases of doubt on the brightest side, and 
hat although she suffered severely from what- 
iver affected her for a short time, she was by 
lature buoyant in spirit, and blessed with a 
Qost excellent constitution ; and being liberally 
>rovided for by a handsome jointure, was much 
ess likely to suffer, in many respects, than her 
mprovided daughter. 

But this mode of reasoning entered not the 
oind of that generous and self-denying daugh- 
er^ who by a strong effort continued to endure 
he pain of hearing her mother, in happy igno- 
ance, expatiate on her father's return. Some- 
imes she would be angry with him for re- 
oaining so long at Dantzic to secure a paltry 
am of money, at others she would calculate 
u the pleasures of his return, and not unfre- 
uently blame Caroline, with great acrimony, 
>r the pale looks and distressed spirits she 
cbibited, as indicating little pleasure in the 
stum of so excellent a father. Considering 
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that her evident^ though suppress 
arose entirely frcmi regret for her 
would asky exultingly^ '' whether t 
parting with one who had proved h 
worthy, was to be compared with t 
of receiving approbation from a fatl 
and excellent as hers ? " 

Believing that dear, and, indee< 
father to be no more — concluding 
if the devouring waves had fore 
victim, he had perished from sic 
fatigue in some unknown place, 
grave would remain unrecognised, 
a stranger in a strange land, he h 
received the aids of medicine, nor tl 
of affection ; what were the fee 
which so devoted a daughter as Care 
hear these observations, and listei 
reproaches ? 

The sensations her heart endun 
conceived by many, but her power of 
will only be attained by those who 
in faith and humility look for ass 
' Him who is a present help in the he 
to those who seek him, and being '' : 
with oiir infirmities," will sustain tl 
of his creatures. 
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As in days past the character and conduct 
of Charles Ravensworth had been far better 
known to all the neighbourhood than the 
family at the Oaks^ more especially her on 
whose happiness it would have had the greatest 
influence, so at present all around her knew 
the fate of Mr. Elphinstone, except his widow. 
As no letters were received to cast any light on 
the business, and the agent in London was 
himself gone to Russia, in the course of a few 
weeks there became an evident necessity for 
disclosing the real state of things to Mrs. 
Elphinstone, who might be called upon to 
resign her home before she had received inti- 
mation of the greater loss. It was the easier 
to make this discovery, because she had begun 
to give way to the most distressing surmises, 
and frequently insisted upon setting out to 
seek her husband ; and on one of these occa- 
sions Mrs. Ravensworth, who had long pitied 
the situation of Caroline, broke the sad srtory 
of the shipwreck to her in the gentlest manner 
possible. 

But there is no manner which reconciles us 
to great affliction, and for a short time Mrs. 
Elphinstone was so severely affected, that Caro<- 
line deeply regretted that the discovery was 
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made, and when she somewhat emerged £ 
this overwhehning sorrow, her mind appes 
weakened, and her temper ruined, by the sh 
she had sustained. Fretful and querul< 
she would one hour sorrow as those with 
hope, and the next, maintain that there ' 
every reason to believe that her husband i 
lived, and assert that Caroline should have 
out to seek him the very hour she read 
loss of the vessel ; but when she expressed 
willingness to do any thing, and spoke of 
letters she had written, she would say all i 
in vain, he must certainly have perishec 
** how could a man already weak contend ^ 
the stoim? they must have known he i 
lost, and ought not to have kept from her, y 
was most interested, a truth so important." 
Frequently she would bitterly lament, tl 
since she had been fated to lose three childi 
the one she had left should have been of t 
sex which could not inherit her father's est 
and thereby condemned her mother to le 
the home where she had lived so long, and 
happily, that all other would be hateful 
her — ^** to think of losing three lovely be 
each of which would have been my pride 8 
consolation — ^that out of four children I hi 
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only that one, who can neither help herself 
nor me, and who will, inevitably, be a burden 
I am unable to bear !" At such moments the 
heart of Caroline, subdued as it was, would 
swell indignantly in her bosom ; but one glance 
towards the unhappy mother turned her anger 
into pity, and, like the Psalmist, she * bridled 
her tongue,' and refrained from speaking even 
the words of tender expostulation, or those 
which common justice dictated. 

A new subject of regret soon arose to Mrs. 
Elphinstone, in the remembrance of those 
pecuniary obligations her extravagance in 
France had subjected her to ; and in the belief 
which she had, without foundation, adopted, 
that she had a right to remain at the Oaks one 
whole year, she began to consider the possibi- 
Uty of making considerable savings out of that 
year's income. These savings, like those of all 
thoughtless and extravagant people, unaccus- 
tomed to economize on a scale of utility, con- 
sisted of a thousand little vexatious retrench- 
ments, which compromised comfort without 
any comparative equivalent, and, in spite of 
her cares and sorrows, there were moments 
when poor Caroline could not forbear to smile 

at her mother's system of reform, nor could 

I 2 
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she be sorry for any occupation which divert 
her mind from the contemplation of her lo 
should she indeed prove to be a widow, 
which little doubt remained. 

So soon as Mrs. Elphinstone was acquaint 
with the loss of that ship in which her husba 
was a passenger, Caroline had despatch 
Oldworth to Hull to enquire if either of t 
sailors or the passengers said to survive h 
arrived, or were expected in that port, as s 
hoped by that means to elicit intelligent 
Mr. Elphinstone had taken out with him, 
his personal attendant, a servant who suffei 
so much in his health, that, with his wont 
kindness, he would not permit him to proce< 
believing that he would be much worse 
Russia, and had therefore sent him home iT< 
Stockholm. So much was this poor m 
affected by the loss of his kind master, tt 
he left the place with the butler, determini 
never to return till he had obtained some cl 
by which to learn his fate. 

After much investigation, it was found tl 
one of the sailors belonging to the Adventi 
had been seen at Lynn in Norfolk, and thitt 
poor Benson immediately betook himself^ I 
learnt^ as might be expected, that the seam 
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kad made another engagement^ and was be- 
lieved to be then on his way to Greenock— of 
the fate of his companion nothing could be 
learnt, otheiivise some knowledge of the pas- 
sengers might have been, perhaps, immediately 
obtained. Making every provision for gaining 
information, by promise of reward, Benson put 
himself on board a Collier, bound to Shields, 
from whence he determined to reach Greenock 
as soon as possible ; but from thence he wrote 
in despair, having, as he said, lost the clue 
which was to lead him, but which he would 
r^ain if possible. 

In this state of deep sorrow, or corroding 
solicitude, passed the beautiful season of sum- 
mer, affording melancholy contrast to those 
which had preceded it ; and not less so to the 
gay winter, passed in Paris, when the artificial 
pleasures of cultivated society, and the beau- 
ties of art, supplied the deficiencies of nature. 
Mrs. Elphinstone now lived in such positive 
retirement, that those neighbours who pitied 
her the most, were received only by Caroline ; 
and there were times when even Mrs. Ravens- 
worth was denied access to her apartment. 
This lady had sincerely sympathised in all 
their sorrows, and had also her own peculiar 

I 3 
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ones to lament, as her son was not only i 
complete stranger at Ravensworth, but to hii 
mother ; for he seldom wrote except from ne- 
cessity, and when she informed him of th< 
state of affairs at the Oaks, made no sympa- 
thetic observation in reply ; a proof, she justlj 
thought, either of cruel hardness of heart, oi 
that he must be involved in some pleasure oi 
difficulties of a too absorbing nature. She hac 
hoped for different results from her painfu 
intelligence, trusting indeed that good mighi 
arise from evil, that penitence and kindness 
expressed at such a juncture, might soften th( 
resolution of Caroline, and finally lead to hei 
union with Charles, who, purified by hei 
precept and example, rendered happy by hei 
society, would at length become all which the 
fond hopes of a mother could desire. 



176 



CHAP. XII. 

The long-continued confinement of Mrs. El- 
phinstone, who was accustomed to perpetual 
exercise^ did not fail to produce that indisposi- 
tion from which Caroline had vainly endea- 
voured to guard her, and as the autumn ad- 
vanced she became seriously unwell, yet persist- 
ed in refusing the visits of a medical man. 

Caroline thought that at this time they 
ought to go into mourning, and arrange the 
family in such a way as to receive the future 
heir, whom she daily expected to see or hear 
from ; but this Mrs. Elphinstone also refused 
in the most positive manner. She appeared 
to think, that if she did not allow herself to 
be a widow, no one else could prove she was 
so, and it was much too tender a subject for 
her daughter to insist upon — all she could now 
do was to partake the seclusion of her sick 
room, and when she could not communicate 
comfort, unrepining^y endure caprice in hopes 
to mitigate sorrow. 
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Mrs. Elphinstone sometimes refused all 
conversation on the subject of her sorrows^ 
and deemed an allusion to her husband an 
act of cruelty to herself; at others she Bftkit 
of him incessantly, insisted on having all thf 
newspapers brought to her in which it wai 
likely l^e loss of the vessel would be menticm* 
ed, and insisted on Caroline's reading then 
column by column, let the subject be ever sc 
irrelevant^ lest, by any possibility, a word 
should be missed. One day, when she wat 
thus employed, going through the details oi 
an action in the Burmese war, which it might 
be said she read without comprehending, she 
found one passage which really arrested hei 
attention* It spoke of a successful sally againsi 
the enemy, which was yet purchased highly 
as that * brave officer Colonel Mervyn Everetl 
was dangerously wounded, and likely to prove 
a severe loss to the service.' 

" Colonel Mervyn Everett !" said Caroline^ 
laying down the paper, *^ that must be the 
lover of poor Lucy MaiUand — the Chiistiai] 
name is singular, I believe it was his mother's." 

*^ To be sure it is Mm, but go on with youi 
reading — ^he is dead long before now, undoub^ 
edly, for that is a March paper. Every body 
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dies that one desires should live; he was a 
most gentlemanly, amiable man." 

** Ah ! thought Caroline, he was more, much 
more than those words convey/' and she could 
not refuse a profound sigh to his memory; 
bnt as soon as possible she resumed her read- 
ing, though hopeless of any further clue to the 
disastrous fate of the Adventure, which was 
merely copied from one newspaper to another 
in the same general terms. No farther account 
was received from Benson, who, there was 
reason to fear, in the excess of his zeal, had 
even set out to Russia ; and the complaints of 
an aged mother dependant on his exertions, 
added to the many cares which every day 
pressed more heavily on the breast of Caroline. 

One Sunday when her mother had detained 
her from church during the morning service^ 
by requiring only such frivolous attentions as 
could have been dispensed with, or performed 
by any one, Caroline entreated to be spared 
for the aJBtemoon duty, and as the church was 
not much more than a mile distant, determined 
on walking. It was nearly the last day in Sep- 
tember, and a dull* mistiness reigned through- 
out the atmosphere, which, together with the 
rustling of the falling leaves^ and the faded 

I 6i 
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verdure of nature, was calculated to give the 
most melancholy impression to a mind attuned 
to sorrow. The church itself had a very* small 
congregation, for as most of the persons 
composing it came from a considerable distance, 
the appearance of the day had deterred many 
from venturing, and the few scattered through 
the venerable building presented the idea of a 
depopulated family, robbed of its best members 
— a party of the disunited and the mournful. 

" Oh ! how different an appearance had it 
worn within the last two years, when her father 
occupied that seat never vacated by him but 
from necessity, when Charles Ravensworth, as 
if emulous of his example, had been seen in 
the opposite pew, and their tenantry had pour- 
ed into the church with their wives and fa- 
milies. She tried to turn her mind from this 
subject to that awful, but consolatory one, in 
which it was her duty to engage ; but nature 
mingled with the aspirations of faith, and 
threw a shadow on all her feelings — ^mournful, 
if not sorrowful, and pensive even when re- 
signed. Nor did this emotion seem peculiar 
to herself, for the clergyman preached on the 
shortness of life, and the evanescent nature of its 
enjoyments, and as if affected ivith his own view 
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of the subject, he passed her as he descended 
firom the pulpit, widi a look of sorrowful re- 
cognition, as fearful of trusting himself to 
speak. The church was soon emptied, and 
Caroline purposely lingered to the last, de- 
sirous that no one should cross- her path, and 
disturb the deep but softened sense of sorrow 
which now weighed on her spirits. 

The sexton had turned the heavy key in the 
porch door, and in silence taken off his hat 
and bowed his hoary head to the good daugh- 
ter of the good Squire Elphinstone, whom he 
never hoped to see again, when Caroline, lin- 
gering a few moments behind him, stepped out 
into the church-yard and cast her eyes around. 
The evening was closing fast, yet as she looked 
towards the tomb of Lucy Maitland, which 
was an erection of considerable size, crowned at 
the top by an urn upon a pedestal, she could 
not resist going to it, and reading the inscrip- 
tion once more, recording the virtues of Lucy's 
mother and her own early date ; for she had 
never been able to visit the place in such per- 
fect solitude as the present scene presented. 

*' Poor Lucy !" ejaculated Caroline, as her 

eye glanced over die inscription which she 

stooped to decipher*^'' yours was indeed a 

1 6 
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brief span of existence^ for I shall in another 
year have reached to the same term — ^but 
surely your lot in life was much happier than 
mine, for you loved only him who was worthy 
your affection, and who has already joined you 
in that world where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest — youf kind 
father was the consoler of your sufferings — 
your eyes were closed by a faithful and tender 
lover, and" — 

At this moment the low tones of Caroline's 
voice were interrupted by a deep^ audible sigh, 
that seemed to issue from the tomb— she started, 
and involuntarily exclaimed " Oh God !" — 
when from the other ride of the tomb a man 
arose, and approached her. 

For a moment terror overwhelmed her, but 
it was only a moment — she looked up and 
found that it returned almost to robbing her of 
her senses ; for, with a face pale as the marble 
on which his arm now rested, the form of Mer- ' 
vyn Everett stood before her. " Was he an 
inhabitant of another world ? or a visitant, as 
if by enchantment, from another hemisphere?'' 

'^ Bear Miss Elphinstone, pardon this invo- 
luntary intrusion (if such it can be called) from 
a wanderer who heard not yom* footsteps on the 
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grass^ and arrived to pay his tribute of mourn- 
ful remembrance at this sacred spot before you. 
I see in you the same kind friend who cheered 
my Lucy's bed of deaths but it is probable not 
bearing the same name — you will pardon the 
errors of a stranger, not arrived a single hour 
in your neighbourhood." 

During this time CaroUne had suppressed 
the painful throbbing of her heart, and recog- 
nized the pale stranger before her as the same 
mild, graceful, and intellectual man, whom 
she had so lately styled the worthy lover of the 
long departed Lucy. As well as she was able 
she expressed pleasure in seeing him, but the 
sudden recollection of all she had suffered, and 
was suffering, overcame her, and in despite of 
her struggles, she wept as if deeply oppressed 
with sorrow, and affected by beholding one she 
held to be a friend. 

It was impossible for Caroline to decline 
taking the offered arm of the Colonel, for she 
was unable to walk vnthout it. Their steps 
were slow and silent, and he could not, for 
some time, conceive why she was thus unat- 
tended, and on foot, at a season which called 
for a conveyance. It was, however, a satis- 
faction to perceive that the house wore (so far 
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as he knew) its usual appearance, and he was 
not sorry that the rain began to descend so 
fast before he entered it, as to compel him 
to become a guest for a short time at least 
When he was seated in the breakfast parlour, 
which was now the only room below in use, 
Caroline left him to change her dress, pay her 
respects to her mother, and relate the extraor- 
dinary occurrence she had met with. 

To the great astonishment of Caroline, who 
had literally trembled when she mentioned 
Colonel Everett's present situation, Mrs. £1- 
phinstone professed an intention of going down 
to him immediately, and pressing him to par- 
take their dinner, though only that of an 
invalid — she observed, " that she had believed 
he had died in India, as fully as she had feared 
that her husband had been lost in the Baltic, 
and that]since he was restored, she felt the hope 
that Mr. Elphinstone might be restored also." 

In this conclusion the heart of Caroline 
refused to join, but it was so long since she 
had heard one word of pleasure or hope fall 
from her mother's tongue, so long since she 
had even exerted herself to leave her dressing- 
room, that she could not fail to feel gratefbl 
for the change. She had been sincerely giief- 
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ed that her mother had so obstinately refused 
the visits of even the good Lady Hanwelly and 
other of their kindest and most intimate friends, 
and thought it wrong to give what appeared 
an undue preference to a stranger, but yet 
thought it possible that she might bear his 
society better than theirs, because she had 
never seen him in the company of her father, 
and had no remembrance of any circumstance 
associating him with her sorrows. 

When Caroline re-entered the breakfast 
parlour, accompanied by her mother, the 
room being now lighted, and the dress of the 
daughter changed, the Colonel was exceed- 
ingly struck by the alteration which nearly 
five years' absence had made in both. He 
recollected Mrs. Elphinstone as a woman so 
beautiful, that in despite of the sorrows press- 
ing upon him at the time he beheld her fine 
features and dazzling complexion, they were 
impressed on his memory. That complexion 
was now pale to sallowness, those features 
shrunk and wild ; exhibiting in their expres- 
sion grief untamed by reason, and unconsoled 
by religion. Caroline he remembered as a 
lovely, but half-formed girl, who had scarcely 
attained her growth, and in whom perfect sim-> 
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plicity of mannersy with yet a maturity of 
understandings and well regulated sensibilityj 
formed a charm beyond the promise of beauty. 
He now beheld her in the perfection of youth- 
ful beauty, less striking than her mother had 
been, but more insinuating, since every variety 
assumed by her intelligent but tranquil features 
showed more of that feminine and self-subju- 
gated character so touching to the heart. To 
the striking elegance and finished contour of 
her person, was added that dignity which ren- 
ders modesty not less graceful than virtuous, 
and although her complexion was somewhat 
too pale, and her form somewhat too atte- 
nuated, he thought he had never beheld so 
interesting and lovely a woman. 

Mrs. Elphinstone, in better days, had been 
remari^able for the frankness of her address, 
and that peculiar character of open-hearted- 
ness, which combines the manners of infancy 
with the polish of maturity, and on this occa- 
sion those long-discarded manners returned. 
She addressed Colonel Everett as a friend- 
told him of the passage Caroline read in an old 
paper, a week or two before^ and observed, 
" she had always understood that when an 
officer was said to be dar^erausly wounded, 
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(more especially in a hot climate^) that hit 
death might be reckoned upon as certain." 

** I believey ma'am, the conclusion made in 
these cases will generally be just if it accord? 
with yours ; but I am a Uving proof that dis- 
tant friends ma^ err on the side of despond- 
ency, and so much did I fear the distressing 
deductions of my mother and my sister, from 
the accounts transmitted of my wound, that I 
lost no time in following them to England, 
hoping that my voyage would perfect my cure. 
This I was the better enabled to do from being 
voted useless to the service for a long time to 
come, and my determination was every way 
happy, as circumstances at home occurred, 
during the last six months, which demanded 
my presence, and I have no doubt but the war 
wUl be happily terminated without requiring 
my further attendance." 

The ladies perceived, at this moment, that 
Colonel Everett was in mourning, and Caro- 
line, in a tremulous voice, hoped he had found 
his mother in good health. 

" As well as she could be whilst suffering 
solicitude on account of a son she loves but 
too well. Selina (my sister) I also found well, 
and most happily married — the circumstance to 
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which I allude was the death of my father's 
uncle. Sir Bertram Everett, a very wealthy 
and aged man, who suffered my poor mother 
to languish under many privations after the 
loss of my father — compelled me to leave mj 
early object of affection, and refused even a 
wedding present to the niece he loved, but has 
left us all well endowed by the riches he had 
amassed. His estates and title became mine, 
of course." 

" I rejoice in your good fortune, as much as 
my own very different situation will allow," 
said Mrs. Elphinstone, '' but I grieve to see 
you so pale and thin, you ought not to be so 
far north, Sir Mervyn." 

'^ On my arrival in England, three weeks 
since, I found my family were ^ all at Scar- 
borough, whither they had gone for the health 
of my mother, who resides with her daughter, 
Mrs. Clifton. I expedited my business in 
London, and hastened after them, and when 
there, determined on paying my respects to 
Mr. Maitland, of whose bad hesdth, and Har- 
riet's marriage, I had heard — ^my road, as you 
know, lay near the church-yard, and as all was 
▼ery quiet at the moment, so that I conceived 
there had been no service, I got out of my 
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carriage^ and sent it forward^ that I might, for 
the last time, look upon that spot which con- 
tained the remains of her once so dear, and 
always to be remembered with regret/' 

In thus bringing down the history of his 
own movements to the surprising and awful 
moment in which she had met him, Caroline 
saw clearly that the Colonel (or we must now 
say Sir Mervyn Everett) was rather giving 
Mrs. Elphinstone a reason for speaking of 
herself, and time to obtain courage necessary 
for the task, than detailing the events of his 
life, under the supposition that they were im- 
portant to those who heard them. 

She saw in him the same tender interest in 
the sorrows of another, the same absence of all 
selfishness, the same power of reading the 
wishes and wants of a fellow creature for the 
purpose of supplying them, which had so 
often, when seated by the couch of poor Lucy 
Maitland, awoke her admiration, and induced 
her, playfully, to name him the benevolent 
sorcerer. 

That he had completely penetrated the 
movements of Mrs. Elphinstone's mind ad-^ 
mitted no doubt, for she was evidently anxious 
to speak,.but dreading to begin, lest her feelings 
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should oyeq)ower her. A summonB to dinner 
was a relief^ and as Sir Mervyn had no en- 
gagementy and was himself an invalid, no 
objection could arise to her soup and chicken — 
the meal passed nearly in silence, but as the 
servants were leaving the room Caroline forced 
herself into conversation, by recalling the ad- 
miration their visitant used to express for that 
neighbourhood, and lamented that he saw it 
again in so gloomy a day. 

** I still retain my opinion, for I have seen 
no country during my long absence, which 
boasts such an union of desirable circumstan- 
ces for a place of residence as the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, more especially this part of it- 
others may boast more of the grand and th 
wild — the smooth and the polish^ — but in tib 
place where we livcy in distinction from th 
which we only look at, it is desirable that t 
face of nature should be neither too much 
undress nor full dress. Here you have gr 
variety in your cultivated fields and 
tant fells — ^your noble river and your 1 
sparkling streams. What can be more 
turesque than the Manor-house ? more 
than the avenues and park of Ravenswor 
sincerely wish I could find a dwelling ir 
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leighbourhoody for it is certain I shall never 
nhabit my own dismal mansion in the flattest 
Murts of Bedfordshire." 

" Wait a little — a very little while," cried 
Mrs. Elphinstone in a half-sufibcated voice, 
* and you may have the Oaks, Sir Mervyn." 

The ice was now broke — ^the torrent rushed 
Forth without control, and amidst tears and 
sobs which rendered her narrative scarcely in- 
telligible, the unhappy woman related the long 
sibseuce and the supposed fate of her husband, 
the probability that a large sum of money had 
been lost vrith him, from which circumstance 
St mere pittance would be the lot of Caroline, 
and she must herself be driven from the home 
in which he found her; yet she ended this 
sorrowful detail by an assertion that the sight 
of him had given her the persuasion that Mr. 
Elphinstone was still alive, that all would be 
well at last, and she earnestly besou&:ht him to 
confinnthisflatteringpresenLent.' 

Sir Mervyn did not dare to do this, from the 
view he had thus far obtained of the subject, 
yet he could not bring himself to damp the 
rising hope that now shed its faint glow over 
the expressive countenance of the vridow, and 
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he turned to Caroline for explanation of thai 
which he did not perfectly understand. Hea 
answers, given in the tone by which resolutioi 
is indicated as subduing the rebellion of sor- 
roWy enabled him to see wherein truth appear- 
ed to be ascertained, and where the case had 
still the advantage of doubt — the result of this 
was favourable to hope, and this he gave tc 
Mrs. Elphinstone with a countenance which 
said more than his words. 

A violent fit of hysteric weeping succeededj 
in which Caroling exerted herself to the utmost 
to tranquilUze her mother, but even then she 
fixed her eyes with anxious enquiry on the 
stranger, and said in a tremulous whisper, 
" You would not deceive us — I trust you would 
notf even to make us happy V* 

" Miss Elphinstone," replied Sir Mervyn, 
" I should not dare to do it ; God knows that 
which I have said I believe ; but I am perfectly 
aware that whilst there is room to hope, there 
is abundant cause to fear. I am anxious to 
the greatest degree now to ascertain the fate 
of the passengers spared, and the return of 
your father's agent from St. Petersburgh, and 
shall leave no pains untried to gain the know- 
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ledge they can unquestionably supply. In the 
mean time we must hold the language of the 
text I heard preached from this morning — ^we 
must ^ rejoice with trembling.' " 

When Mrs. Elphinstone was better, Sir 
Mervyn took his leave, and the widow and her 
daughter retired — the one to seek repose in 
sleep, the other to obtain from heaven resig- 
nation to its wiU, howsoever the balance might 
preponderate. She rose from her knees reliev- 
ed, but still oppressed, for long and gloomy 
was the vista before her, and the end was still 
involved in obscurity; nevertheless she was 
sensible that the visit of Sir Mervyn had been 
consolatory, and thought that her mother had 
been extremely wrong in admitting none of 
the neighbouring gentlemen to advise her in a 
case, which evidently called for counsel and 
assistance. 

The following day Mrs. Elphinstone looked 
impatiently for Sir Mervyn, and appeared likely 
to relapse into her former unhappy state of 
mind, when in the evening he arrived, account- 
ing for his absence by saying he had passed 
the morning with Mr. Maitland, who could 
only see him then. 

He lost no time in entering into the great 
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subject of consideration, with all the zeal of a 
warm and generous heart, and even durii^ his 
stay wrote several letters to persons in London, 
likely, from their connexions, to gain informa- 
tion in Russia, and induced Caroline to enquire 
further of the house respecting news from the 
agent. 

Mrs. Elphinstone, sensible of the kindness 
of his attentions, exerted herself to prove she 
was not ungrateful, by allowing him to lead 
her into other subjects of conversation, and the 
evening passed in sober, but not sorrowful, 
society, although the prevailing interest seemed 
to draw tibe hearts of the little party together, 
as by a strong but imperceptible cord of pity 
and obligation ; and so binding did it become 
before they parted, that the tears rushed into 
Mrs. Elphinstone's eyes when Sir Mervyn ob- 
served, '^ that he should return to Scarborough 
on the following day." 

" And will it be five years before we see you 
again ? " 

" Five days ynll be the extent of my absence, 
dear madam — surely you do not think that I 
could entirely leave ^ this country, whilst the 
object of our pursuit is unattained? No! I 
shall be here soon again, and will satisfy my 
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mother and sister on the necessity of their 
returning to the south of England without me, 
and make such enquiries at Scarborough, and 
the whole of the coast, as may probably tend 
to elucidate the mystery that hangs on this 
distressing event." 

When the Baronet was gone, Mrs. Elphin- 
stone sent for Mrs. Ravensworth, and in relat- 
ing all that had passed, found some relief from 
the perpetual alternation of hopes and fears 
which harassed her mind, and soured her tem- 
per ; so that even after his departure Caroline 
experienced the efficacy of his . visit on her 
present comfort, whatever might be its effect 
on the future. She perceived that her aunt 
had no faith in any predictions of her father's 
safety, and that she heard the praises of her 
mother, when she spoke of Sir Mervyn Everett, 
with coldness and jealousy, for she once said, 
** you speak of him, sister, as if he were be- 
come another Charles to you." 

To this Mrs. Elphinstone replied with aspe- 
rity, " then I do very wrong, for although 
Charles has sometimes given me pleasure, (be- 
cause I loved him, and was proud of him,) pray 
when did. he ever ^v% me comfort ? In times 

K 
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of sickness and sorrow we never ^aw him, you 
know." 

Although this was genei-aUy true, and his 
mother, at this very time, lamented the entire 
forgetfulness of them and their sorrow which 
he displayed, Caroline could not bear to see 
the look of mortification which overspread her 
features, and as she well recollected one occa^ 
sion of kindness on which Mrs. Elphinstone 
had often eloquently descanted, she ventured 
to say, '^ you forget, my dear mother, that my 
cousin was very attentive to your comforts on 
one occasion in Paris, when he offered you 
money." 

** You ought to have added, that when he 
was so kind, you took care to render his in- 
tentions of no effect. I might therefore have 
been spared the remembrance of the obliga- 
tion — indeed my debts to Ravenswoith Hall 
occupy no large register in the tablets qi 
memory." 

'' Although Caroline had spoken merely 
from pity to her aunt, combined with that 
sense of justice which was inh^ent to her 
nature, and the reply of Mrs. Elphinstone va^ 
little calculated to tranquillize ab^dy wounded 
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feelings^ it was certain that Mrs. Ravensworth's 
spirits rose after this timey for she believed that 
Caroline still loved her son, and she knew per- 
fectly well that her motlier loved her nephew, 
and in fact held every tree on his estate in 
veneration. Hope, the eternal deceiver, rose 
therefore in her heart also, and she was pre- 
vailed upon to stay two days at the Oaks, by 
which the interval was greatly diminished, 
which Mrs. Elphinstone wished to annihilate. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

The wearisome hours were passed at lei 
and Sir Mervyn Everett appeared, but be 
the enquiries he had prosecuted, the lette 
had written, and the plans he had lai< 
procuring information, nothing had or < 
have transpired, since poor Benson was 
in search of the sailor, as his mother had 1 
heard. It was now evident that there 
only patience to aid them in bearing protr 
suspence, but unhappily that was the qt 
for which, of all others, Mrs. Elphinstone 
the least inclination — ^for patience, the offs 
of resignation and submission, can onl 
acquired from that humility and hope i 
cated by Christian piety. 

Day after day the Baronet sat with 1 
read to them, persuaded them to walk i 
sunshine, sometimes prevailed even for a 
music, and frequently practised dravring 
Caroline, by whose side he could sit ^ 
for ho]yu:s, if, he perceived that the puis 
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her art had the effect of abstractino: her mind 
from its sorrows. Every observation he made 
confirmed him in the belief of her superior 
virtues and excellent understanding, nor could 
he doubt, that with so vivid an imagination 
as she sometimes displayed, the lighter graces 
and feminine playfulness so delightful at her 
age, were equally conspicuous at those times 
when she was neither oppressed by sorrow for 
the past, nor fear for the future. 

But na one quality of mind, no virtue of 
heart so struck him, as that unpretending but 
constantly active virtue of self-denial, called 
for by her mother's conduct. Poor Mrs. El- 
phinstone, though much better than she had 
been before his appearance in the country, was 
still petulant, passionate, and capricious, to the 
greatest degree, and frequently used expres- 
sions in themselves so severe, accusations so 
devoid of truth, and questions so insulting, 
that it appeared out of the po^er of a person 
endued with acute sensibility and decided 
talent, to forbear giving a reply which would 
place the accusation in its true point of view. 
But never did Caroline thus speak — she might 
be truly said not to ^ return railing for railing, 

but contrariwise, blessing,' yet never did she 
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by mlence betray contempt or imppressed 
anger; but by iome gentle reasoning, some 
pleading confession, she accepted, as it were, 
half the reproach, and smiled or sighed away 
the other. There was in her no desire of self- 
vindication, much less a wish to throw her 
mother's conduct before the observation of 
anotlier-^when it was possible she hushed the 
menace of a storm, when it was notj she by a 
look entreated that pity from others, which her 
own kind heart fully accorded ; and never did 
she fail to lead back the mind of him who 
witnessed it, to that happier time when the 
fine person and sweet temper of the charming 
Mrs. Elphinstone were the theme of every 
tongue in the neighbourhood. 

Nor in a short time did it become di£5[cult 
for the Baronet to perceive that the same dis- 
position to renounce herself, influenced her in 
her expenses, her charities, and all her duties — 
he considered it indeed as now influencing hdr in 
the increased cheerfulness of her mannei*s,and 
her improved looks, but perhaps he then went 
beyond the truth, for her spirits improved with- 
out efibrt on her own part, in answer to abun* 
dant eflbrt on his. Every day was fraught 
with alternate fear and hope as to heir fathor^ 
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and every day unquestionably brought them 
nearer to the dreaded time, when, whether her 
father lived or not, the estate must be surren- 
dered ; but then it was certain to be relieved 
by the presence of one whose powers of beguil- 
ing the time were inexhaustible. Sir Mervyn, 
eminently gifted with powers of conversations- 
had* seen so much of life in its most striking 
varieties, that his descriptions, in which the 
soldier and the scholar commingled their best 
eharacteristics, could never tire, and as it had 
occurred to him to see much of India before he 
joined that small but sacred band,' who tra^ 
versed the Burman empire under the pressure 
of difficulties which blanches the pride of the 
great Grecian's retreat, he had necessarily 
much to relate. The Bramins of Benares, and 
their multifarious Mythology, the Temples of 
Elora, and the Suttees of Malabar — the pride 
of Oriental splendour — the ferocity of Maho- 
metan conquest — the obstinacy of Hindoo 
caste, and the native elegance of Asiatic forms, 
were all by turns descanted upon, or exchang- 
ed for some literary novelty from Murray's, 
some beautiful engraving from Cooke's. 

Thus passed October and part of the suc- 
ceeding month ; still Sir Mervyn dwelt at the 
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little inn in the village, sometimes called on 
Mr. Maitland and Lady Hanwell, and talked 
much of seeking for a house — ^but to one house 
were all his better hours dedicated, and he was 
especially never known to miss visiting it on 
one of those terrible days, in which a friend 
cannot with decency be turned out of doors^: 
On one occasion only did he find Caroline 
gone out — it was to her one of moment ; for 
having completed, by her prudential arrange- 
ments, the means of repaying her valued old 
friend, she was that day gone to carry Lady 
Hanwell the money she had borrowed of her 
in Paris. 

Sir Mervyn could not have been thus long 
in the country without hearing some reference 
to the expected marriage of Caroline with her 
cousin, and he naturally concluded that part 
of the deep shade he had observed on her mind, 
in the beginning of his present acquaintance, 
had originated in attachment to Mr. Ravens- 
worth, and his curiosity on this subject was 
highly excited. That very morning his land-' 
lady had observed, when she took the liberty 
of advising his honour to put on his cloak, with 
which she followed him, " that for her part 
she hated to go out on the west side, and see 
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how they were cutting the Ravensworth 
woods." ^^ But I always knoed as no good 
would come to Mr. Charles, when Miss El- 
phinstone returned from forrin parts athout 
marrying him." 

" Did she refuse him then?" 

'' Why, you see, some says as how she 
would not have him because he took Kate 
Simpson ftom these parts to live with him, 
and dressed her up grander than madam El- 
phinstone herself, and let her go riding through 
Jarmany in his Broach — others say as how she 
would'nt have him becase he lost thousands 
on thousands with dicers, at some Polly RoUy's, . 
who most like was no better than she should be 
— ^but there be some peeple who say, that he for- 
saked her when the good Squire was drowned, 
(God rest his soul,) because she had not money 
enough for his prodigal ways." 

All the way to the Oaks Sir Merryn medi- 
tated on this information, which equally per- 
plexed and distressed him, except in so far as 
proving that there had been a refusal or a for- 
saking, and that the lovers (if lovers they had 
been) were parted. How it had been possible 
for a mind so pure and nianners so correct as 

Caroline's to have associated with a man of 
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RaTenanorth's description, he knew notr-4niC 
then he knew that the pure and simple may 
be deceived, even with understandings far su- 
perior to the wicked who practise on them for 
a time — whilst under these cogitations he 
reached the house, and as we have already 
seen, found Mrs. Elphinstone alone, and more 
than usually glad to receive him, for although 
she excluded company, she shrank from soli- 
tude. 

" Has Miss Elphinstone left you for the 
day?" 

" Certainly not — she never leaves me except 
from necessity, and cuts all her little matters 
of business as short as possible, that she may 
return to me — so kind, so devoted a daughter 
as Caroline never existed." 

The Baronet perceived that Mrs. Elphin* 
stone (in common with many others, who rare^ 
ly cheer their relatives or attendants with a 
kind word) can yet truly estimate their value, 
and speak well of them out of their hearing — a 
mode adopted as a salvo to their consciences, 
and an indulgence to their spleen. 

'' I fear she will have rain before she reaDbes 
Ravensworth — I hope she is in the carriage}^ 
- '^ My daughter is not gone to RaTemwortii 
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«*-|ifobably sfce will never go there again — ah, 
sir, that subject has been one of little less sor- 
row to me than ithe loss I now deplore I my 
nephew Charles Ravensworth, the last of my 
family, (a family that has flourished for cen- 
turies, Stf Mervyn,) the most handsome, noble- 
looking young man you perhaps ever beheld, 
he has, alas ! behaved so foolishly, that poor Ca- 
roline was obliged to discard him.*' 

It was not difficult after this opening for 
Sir Mervyn to learn every particular of this ill- 
starred connection, and see even through the 
false colouring poor Mrs. Elphinstone gave to 
her nephew, that he was a weak young man, 
of that chameleon cast of character, which 
takes its hue from the associates with which it 
is surrounded, and whose fortune had proved 
his ruin by forming a bait for the unprincipled 
and selfish. He soon found that those errors 
in his character which would have most alarm- 
ed the sensitive delicacy, or moral rectitude of 
Caroline, had been to the' piresent moment 
concealed from her, and that therefore her pity 
and love might continue to be nourished, when 
iar different feelings would have been excited, 
had she known the truth, which, with due 

deference to Mrs. Elphinstone's feelings for her 
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only relative, he observed, should have been 
laid before her daughter. 

'^ I sometimes wish it had been so, but then 
I only knew a small part of what has since 
reached me, or I never would have allowed my 
sister to plead for him so vehemently, and at 
length extort from my daughter that foolish 
promise." 

"Promise, madam?" 

" Yes ! she promised never to marry till he 
was himself engaged — and that which she has 
promised she will strictly perfoim ; for, in the 
first place, she obeyed rather the will than the 
injunction of her father — she keeps the spirit 
of the promise, as well as the letter." 

Mrs. Elphinstone did not perceive that, 
whilst she was speaking, those looks of re- 
turning health on which she had lately compU- 
mented Sir Mervyn suddenly forsook him, and 
that he had thrown himself on a seat with the 
air of a perscm ready to expire ; she therefore 
I continued to say-— 

" To be sure it is not of much consequence, 
as things have turned out, for who now will think 
of my poor Caroline. Major Thornton, whomshe 
refused, has married the dowager Lady Hartle- 
pool, and the young Count de , knowing 
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how she is situated, has given lier up— ^nd, on 
the other hand, Charles will soon be married/' 

" Are you sure of that ?" said Sir Mervyn, as 
the blood rushed back to his lips, and he start- 
ed on his feet. 

- " I conclude so/' said Mrs. Elphinstone, 
looking up, " because he is fond of pretty wo- 
men; and he is so handsome, they must be fond 
of him." 

The truly handsome man she was addressing 
did not think so, for he had long considered it 
one of the best traits in the softer sex, that they 
were not governed in their attachments by per- 
sonal beauty — that they might be caught, l^t 
were rai^ely kept, by attractions of that de- 
scription, and he well remembered, that some 
of the brightest instances of conjugal affection 
he had witnessed among his own friends, were 
those, when very lovely women had surrender- 
ed their hearts to clever and good men, who 
were decidedly devoid of personal attraction. 

The result of gratifying his curiosity ^as 
therefore to the Baronet so annoying and dis- 
tressing, that being utterly unequal to reply or 
conversation, he hastily departed, notwith- 
standing Mrs.Elphinstone's pathetic assurance, 
that Caroline '^ would yet be another hour 
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absent." When he had left the house and 
entered a retired walk^ he began to ask himself 
whether he could forget the society of that be- 
loved being, whose benignant maimers and 
subdued sorrows, not less than her many 
charms, had solaced so many hours of seclu- 
sion, awoke his tenderest sympathy and his 
warmest admiration. One moment he felt tHi 
if he could wait with a patriarch's patience for 
years to secure so high a prize ; but the next, 
the pride and delicacy of his nature revolted at 
the idea of being held but as second in the at- 
fections of that woman to whom his heart was 
foUy and unreservedly devoted. Again he re- 
membered, that he had once ioved long and 
fi^rvently before, and that Caroline had wit-^ 
nessed that love ; and what right had he to 
suppose she was less capable than himself of 
admitting a second, and even a wiser and 
stronger predilection than the first ? 

To this it might be replied, '' that hope, the 
nurse of love, Kes buried in the grave — no 
glance of the fond eye, no accent from the 
tongue of the beloved object, can recall emotion 
to the heart, whereas the living Ravensworth 
(worthless as he might be) yet shone in the 
bloom of early manhood, to revive the memory 
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of those young days when probably^ as a mere 
boy, he had won her affections. In her virtue 
there was perfect reliance^ nor would she cease 
to school her heart and guard its wanderings, 
but that heart was a jewel so scu^red, it must 
be a// his own, and held with a miser's avarice, 
or he should be wretched — and how could he 
be secure in a case where there existed one 
source of sorrow so apparent, that it would be 
impossible for him to detect the sigh given to 
bet lover when it seemed to be breathed finr 
her father ? Alas ! could she herself (harassed 
as she had long been) distinguish at all times 
the nature of that oppression with which she 
contended with such noble gentleness of mind? 
No! if ever her mind should become easy 
about her father, would it not reveit to that 
early passion which had formed from her very 
cradle probably a part of her thoughts, wishes, 
and expectations. On the other hand, if she 
had lost father and fortune, would there not 
come a time in which, obedience ceasing to act, 
and resentment to subsist, she might once more 
listen to Charles himself, and in marrying him 
be doomed to that wretchedness every woman 
mnst suffer, that marries a man whose principle* 
are totally different to her own, and whose 
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conduct, year after year, unfolds those darl 
lines of character she shudders to behold V* 

! 

Every recollection furnished of Caroline' 
conduct, sentiments, and even looks, told th 
self-tormenting lover that she never would d 
this — ^then from this he was not called to sav 
her by any previous act of self-devotion — " No 
he must tear himself from the danger of hi 
present situation — ^he had forsaken his mothe 
Aadly too long, and though the assurance of hi 
improved health had made her easy, it was hi 
duty to fly to her immediately/' 

With this resolution the Baronet strode 
manfully towards the village, and inevitabl; 
would have distressed his landlady and spoile( 
the quoit-playing of the servants, had he no 
perceived Caroline at a distance advancing b; 
a side road at a brisk canter. He had not seei 
her on horseback before since the time sh 
used to visit Lucy, and the improvement of he 
person, the grace of her attitude, again stmcl 
him — he sincerely pitied himself for bein| 
obliged to resign a woman so precisely to hi 
taste. 

Caroline on reaching him stopped, and a 
she reined in her steed, displayed the mos 
brilliant bloom he had yet beheld upon he 
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cheek, mingling with that pearly white remark- 
able in her complexion, and which the waving 
of her brown hair (gently agitated by the 
wind) rendered strikingly beautiful. She also 
looked happier than usual, for she had been 
received with tBe tenderest affection, her debt 
pressed upon her as a godmother's boon, by 
which means she was enabled to return that 
money received from her aunt, so that her heart 
was really lightened of a burden he had not- 
suspected, and he began to think that lova 
could have no share in her past sorrows, and 
he resolved that he would put off his journey 
for one day more. 

That very evening, however, he announced 
by letter his intention, and although the cir- 
cumstance was one which was expected, and 
certainly proper, since the weather was getting 
every day worse, yet Caroline felt that all the 
pleasures of the morning had vanished from her 
mind as by the stroke of a magician. She could 
not even forbear to arraign the justice of such 
a proceeding ; for since Sir Mervyn had taken 
so much pains in writing to Petersburgh and 
Dantzic, and had said that answers might be 
expected in a fortnight or three weeks, surely 
he ought to wait for them ? It looked as if he 
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abandoned them to their sorrow/ or did not 
choose to share Aeir joy — ^it was very stranger- 
most extraordinary she must say-^had he given 
any reason for it ? '* 

Mrs. Elphinstone answered, ^' that he had 
said not a word on the subject in the morning, 
but most probably had found letters on his 
return. It was a pity he was going, for never 
man had improved so much, and it was un- 
doubtedly owing to the jellies and soups which 
Foster had supplied him with, since it was 
certain the people at the Ravensworth Arms 
could not have fed him properly." 

" Not, " added Mrs. Elphinstone, after a 
pause, " but he did look very ill this morning, 
and was excessively fidgetty — ^he was up aikl 
down on the ottoman fifty times, (I wonder 
men with long legs ever use ottomans,) and he 
pulled all the lavender, as you may see, out of 
the urn — ^he was very odd, certainly." 

'^ Then he did not read Mrs. Hemans's Dart- 
moor ? " 

^^ Read ! oh, no ! I was telling him all about 
Charles and you — a subject that, of course, 
I could never mention in your presence." 

" And why, dear mother, would you mention 
it at all?" 
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. *f It was natural for me to ispeak as a friend 
to one who has been so very kind to us — be- 
sideSy it was only an act of justice to you, to 
account fiir your being single ; at your age I 
was the mother of four children, and, I confess, 
it was a relief to my mind to lament your fool- 
ish promise. We hear nothing of Charles 
now-a-days, and who knows how long he may 
be in forming an engagement? When I ob- 
served he was so handsome, he would soon 
marry. Sir Mervyn muttered something about 
women having more sense than to marry for 
person — ^if he is right, you may reckon on a 
single life, for it is certain that poor Charles 
has little beside his person to boast of (except ^ 
his family)." . 

" I have always expected to live a single 
life, mamma." 

" I am sorry for it, for I should not like to 
be the mother of an old maid, looking yellow 
and formal, with a pink turban and a frill, and 
surely my wishes ought to be attended to when 
my own child is the subject — ^my only child 
too." 

Mrs. Elphinstone might have continued her 
assertion of rights, for Caroline heard them 
not. Abstracted and mortified, she now as 
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sincerely wished that Sir Mervyn Evere 
go, as she had lately desired him to 
at least she said so to herself; but h 
was in a state of perplexity and distre 
as she had not lately experienced.. 

The following morning brought the t 
and since it was his last visit, he ws 
persuaded to make it a long one. S 
phinstone observed, that she was glad 
come at all, for she well remembered th 
he was setting out for India he did 
upon them ; " but then," she added 
were under particular circumstances, \ 
haps could not bear to see Caroline." 

'' I was under particular circumstan 
I denied myself Uie pleasure of callinj 
Oaks, as an act of expiation." 

As Sir Mervyn spoke he raised his € 
deprecating manner to Caroline, who 
deeply, and the expression of his coui 
eager and animated, yet humble and in 
recalled that blush — a silent yet cleai 
standing of the feelings of each other 
for a few moments, to pervade and 
hearts of each, but that sweet con 
faded away too quickly — doubt spranj 
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>reast of Everett, and perplexity in that of 
]laroline. 

Conversation this day was languid, or moum- 
iil, and turned chiefly on the letters they might 
expect, and the circumstances that might arise 
n consequence. Sir Mervyn assuring them 
bsit he would, without hesitation, undertake 
iny journey himself in search of Mr. Elphin- 
(tone, if light was thrown upon his route, 
should he have escaped the shipwreck. It 
nras therefore evident that the generous designs 
)f his heart towards the family were not im- 
paired by the necessity he judged to exist of 
tearing himself from the most valuable portion 
>f it. In fact it was at this time his intention 
to form some acquaintance with Charles Ra- 
rensworth, or at least learn what were his 
present pursuits, from which he thought some 
judgment of the fate of CaroUne might be 
formed, and from hers he now felt that his own 
oinst be decided, so far as his earthly happi- 
aess was concerned. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

It was not a new thing for Caroline to e: 
rience the loss of that person to whcmi she 
attached, but never had she felt such 
comparatively painful with that of him ' 
had so eminently been the friend of her 
versity — ^her visitant " to the house of moi 
ing." Alarmed at the acuteness of her • 
sensations on this point, she tried to persi 
herself that it was grief for her father w] 
rendered them more vivid, but she soon le 
that it was the want of one who had not < 
comforted her in affliction by the suppor 
his friendship, but had been to her mind 
sensible and elegant companion that n 
required. Who had been far more than ti 
for had they not * taken sweet counsel toget 
and walked in the house of God as friends 
on all the most holy, as well as most fam 
topics, they had conversed with that full < 
fidence inspired by a general knowledgi 
each other's sentiments, and that desire 
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investigate each other's peculiar opinions, na- 
tural to congenial feelings. They had rejoiced 
and wept together, and together they had 
investigated the works of nature, the beauties 
of art, and had a thousand times silently re- 
joiced in the coincidence of their views. The 
conviction then that they were formed to add 
to each other's happiness, arose from no tran- 
dtory passion founded on personal admiration, 
casual preference, or customary affection — ^it 
was the attachment of piety, virtue, and taste 
to their own likeness. 

For the first time the complaints of Mrs. 
Elphinstone were not altogether disagreeable 
to her daughter, for she constantly lamented 
the loss of him who had been a son to her ; 
being, she declared, as like Mr. Elphinstone 
as possible, " for," she would say, " if your 
dear father had'nt had his hair tied behind, 
with pyramids of curls on either side, a long 
waistcoat embroidered, and short black inex- 
pressibles, contrived as it were on purpose to 
spoil his shape, where could there have been a 
finer figure than he was when I married him V 

To such observations how often would bitter 
tears succeed, and in a short time both mother 
md daughter thought only of the possibility, 
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the bare possibility of answers to their letters 
—as every day brought the likelihood of hear- 
ing nearer, so every day increased the perturba- 
tion of expectation, and the sorrow of disap- 
pointment. 

Three weeks, however, had not passed, when 
Sir Mervyn Everett appeared, bringing the 
welcome intelligence that Mr. Warren (the 
agent) was returning home, and would un- 
questionably bring decisive information, as he 
had made cousi^ments of certain property, 
once belonging to Mr. George Elphinstone, to 
England, which had arrived. ** I confess this 
circumstance, in the first instance, awoke my 
fears for your father," continued Sir Mervyn, 
" but as, on enquiry, I had every reason to be- 
lieve our anxiety on the subject had completely 
escaped this man of ledgers, notwithstanding 
I said so much to him, I own that my hopes 
are considerably excited." 

Three more days passed, and there were 
no letters, nor did the same degree of happi- 
ness exist in our little party as before, although 
the same good will existed, and even increased 
gratitude on the one hand, and affection on the 
other. Suspense and abstraction marked the 
manners of Caroline — ^profound pity for her 
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sufferings, and yet doubt on the subject of 
them, affected her guest ; whilst Mrs. Elphin- 
stone wondered and wept, soliloquised and 
scolded, by turns, when she did not sink into 
such long and unnatural reveries as to be more 
painful than either to those who loved her. 

On the Sunday evening following §ir Mer- 
vyn's return he dined with them, and was just 
beginning to read a sermoHi when Oldworth 
entered with a look of great consternation, 
saying, " that Mrs. Ravensworth had sent two 
letters which she had received in the course of ^ 
that day, and the second of which had dis- 
tressed her so much that she was quite ill, and 
begged, if possible, that Mrs. Elphinstone 
would come to her immediately — she was unable 
to write, but had sealed the notes, and num- 
bered each for them to read." 

" Read the first, Caroline," said her mother. 
Caroline perceived that it was in the hand- 
writing of Charles, but it now awoke no tre- 
pidation beyond the solicitude occasioned by 
this interruption — it ran as follows : 

Dear Mother, 

Pray put Ravensworth immediately into as 
good order as you can, to receive me and the 

L 
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daughter I am going to bring you, which is no 
other than pretty PhilUs Dalpymple whom 
you saw at York. She has a fine fortune, and 
will be of age in ten months. I write from 
Catterick, on the way to Gretna Green, and 
hope to be with you on Monday night, though 
it may be late. 

Your's, &c. &c. 

Charles Ravenswobth. 

As Caroline read this note her colour reced- 
ed, her voice became powerless, and she ap- 
peared on the point of fainting. Everett felt 
his very heart sinking with apprehension, until 
he saw, that in a few moments there was a re- 
vulsion of feeling, and she spoke in her usual 
tone, as she observed, " it must be from the 
second note that my aunt's distress has arisen; 
there is much to surprise but nothing to alarm 
in this." 

'' Read it, child ; it is written by his valet, 
apparently." Caroline obeyed. 

Onnered Madam, 

I am exceedin sorry to inform you, that just 
as we got through Penrith Mr. Dalrytople 
overtaked us, and stopped our carridge, and 
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had very high words with masttgr ; and he get- 
ting into one of his passions (more pitty) would 
needs fight^ and in puUin out his pistols one 
went off and wounded him sadly. So here we 
be in a poor little villsCge, and I am in great 
distress, and begs, with my duty, you will come 
here directly, and the bearer of this will show 
you were — and am your Ladyship's 

Humbel Sarvant, 

Robert Capes. 

« 

P. S. I have got two doctors, and they both 
say as how it is a ugly wound ; so no more. 

" Dear mother, what is to be done V 
" I will go to my sister this moment, and 
most probably I shall go with her to the poor 
boy — he is my dear brother's son, the last of 
my family, — let the carriage be got ready this 
moment." 

"Mrs. Ravensworth's coach is here, ma'a^d." 
" That is right ; her maid will have packed;^ 
what will do for us both, and her attendance^ 
will be sufficient — I will not los^ a moment." 

*' I will go with you, dear mother, to my poor 
aunt's, certainly — I will go with you the whole 
journey if you wish it." 

L 2 
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** No, no, not for the world — every day is 
now of the last importance — you will wait for 
letters, and give me the earliest intelligence — 
and you, dear Sir Mervyn, will continue to 
advise us, and I am sure you will, because you 
see misfortunes are increasing upon us." 

Mrs. Elphinstone spoke with the rapidity of 
extreme agitation, yet was evidently controlling 
her feelings, and trying to think of many 
things without the power of properly consider- 
ing one. She three or four times mechanically 
mentioned going to the Post Office, and at 
length said, ^^I am sure I wish we had even sent 
to France for our letters, it is very possible 
some may be lying there at this very moment." 

These words, though addressed to no one, 
were heard with surprise by Sir Mervyn, be- 
cause it proved that one thing, out of the many 
devised, had escaped them all ; he made no 
reply, but placed both the ladies in the car- 
riage, and gave the orders Caroline had for- 
gotten respecting sending for her to Ravens- 
worth, and returned to the dining-room. 

** Shall I venture to remain here till she re- 
turns ? — ah, no ! it will then be late, and her 
sense of propriety will be wounded. Nor could 
I, ought I, to witness the grief for this unhafqpy 
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young man which the sight of his mot|ier will 
unquestionably awaken. He is her near rela- 
tion, the companion of her infancy, the once 
beloved of her heart, and if her pity were not 
moved by such a striking circumstance as this, 
I could not forgive her." 

As the lover thus reasoned, he yet blended 
with his compassion for the suflFerer the remem- 
brance of the liberty he had given Caroline by 
the decisive proof of his own engagement, 
offered in his flight to the land of matrimonial 
freedom; and he flattered himself that the 
strong emotion evinced by her at the moment 
she read this proof of her liberty arose from plea- 
sure, not pain—" and if she indeed rejoiced in 
her freedom, had he not some right to hope 
she would soon admit a happier thmldom ?" 

These pleasant cogitations had continued 
longer than he was aware, and he was startled 
from them by new, and as he deemed unplea- 
sant sounds ; for there was a loud talking of 
the servants, and a bustle in the house alto- 
gether unusual in a place, which of late had 
seemed, as it were, the chamber of death, from 
the silent manners and subdued voices of its 
inhabitants. Before he had time to consider 
how to reprove this fault, without appearing 
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to encroach on the rights of the absent, the 
door suddenly opened,, and one or two voices 
exclaimed, in jojrful accents^ ** Oh, yotir )io- 
nonr, Benson is come back, and he has brought 
capital news. !" 

Benson in another moment made his appear- 
ance, and after telling many " moving acci- 
dents by land and flood," declared that he had 
at length found, at Yarmouth^ the saUor he 
had so long pursued.—-" Yes> your honour, the 
very 'dentical sailor that was saved — ^for theother 
died ^fter he was landed, and a farrantly fellow 
he was, and remembered'as how my master and 
his man had their things on 'board, and some- 
thing happened as made him give up coming, 
because for why he laaid he must go again to 
Moscow. — ^An he said,as how a padsLct of lett^s 
was given to the captain> some for France and 
some for Englaiid, and paid for very hand- 
some ; and he himself got a gold ducat for 
moving the higgage to 'the boat — so your ho- 
nour sees my own master inust have been 
the man." 

"Is the carriage ready for Ravenaworth ?" 
said the Baronet to the gapmg crowd who sur- 
rounded him. 

It was, aiKl he inmiediately got into itj with 
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Benson, and proceeded as quick as possible, 
but on arriving there, found that all the ladies 
had been gone above an hour. Miss Elphin- 
stone declaring that she could not bring herself 
to leave them during the night, and ordering 
her carriage to proceed to the next stage, to 
which place she i^ould take a post chaise to 
meet it. The servants described the grief of 
their mistress in such glowing colours, that it 
appeared not improbable that she might go 
much farther. 

" You have travelled a long way, and must 
want refreshment," said Sir Mervyn to Benson, 
" otherwise I would ceitainly have asked you 
to take the place of my man, and go with me 
into France to seek your master, for I am 
persuaded he is there by this time, or soon 
will be." 

" And will your honour take me ? — that's 
all I have to say ; after buffeting winds and 
waves as I did all through last month, a coast- 
ing it up and down, 'twould be strange if a car- 
riage could hurt me." 

Three or four hours unbroken sleep at the 
Arms refreshed Benson, and settled the con- 
cerns of Sir Mervyn Everett, and long before 
Mrs. Elphinstone had completed her northern 

L 3 
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jouraey, he had advanced to the south ; and 
before Benson's news had in any fonn reached 
her, Benson, to use his own expression^ had 
" moored with the moonsheers." 

Even the welcome tidings of his good master's 
escape from the salt waves, conveyed in a long 
verbose letter from poor Oldworth, who many 
a time stayed his pen, that he might lyipe his 
eyes, and lift up his heart in thanksgiving, 
failed to cheer the heart of Mrs. Elphinstone, 
when she beheld her long-loved nephew smit- 
ten in the day of his youth, and stretched, pale 
and nearly speechless, on the bed of death, 
gazing upon her and his mother with glazed 
eyes that scarcely recognized them, yet con- 
tinually repeating the words, " Caroline is my 
heir." This assertion every person around him 
declared he had been making, at intervals, ever 
since he entered the house. 

It appeared that when Mr. Dalrymple over- 
took the carriage of Mr. Ravensworth, in which 
he had no doubt of finding his run-away sister, 
he ordered his own postilions to pass their car- 
riage, and, at all hazards, so cross them as to 
block up the road. This manoeuvre enraged 
Charles excessively, and before he actually saw 
who was trying to circumvent him, he had used 
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such language as no gentleman was likely to 
bear, especially the one who held himself 
to be the injured party. When he saw Mr. 
Dalrymple he was checked for a moment, dur-> 
ing which the latter earnestly besought his 
sister to return with him, saying, " you already 
are aware of many reasons why you ought not 
to marry Mr. Ravensworth, and I will now 
give you another — he is engaged to his cousin, 
Miss Elphinstone." 

" 'Tis a lie — an infernal lie" — roared Charles, 
in a voice that terrified his fair companion. 

" Tis difact, and though a loud denial may 
terrify a woman, it proves nothing to a man." 

" I tell you 'tis a lie, by G — , for she refused 
me in Paris." 

^' But you will not refuse me the satisfaction 
I have a right to demand, any more than .the 
sister I claim, and will have." 

'^ You shall have all you ask, and more than 
you ask," cried Charles, trembling with rage ; 
and feeling in a pocket of the chariot for his 
pistols, into which a shawl of Miss Dalrymple's 
had been stuffed ; in a moment he drew out one, 
and handed it to her brother, wha immediately 
cried out, " Phillis, my love, do not be fright- 
ened, rely on me" — but scarcely were the words 

L b 
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pronounced) when a report was heard, and 
Charles Rayen»worth sunk back on Miss Dal- 
rymple's shoulder/ who gave a loud scream, 
and immediately fainted from excessive terror. 

Mr. Dalrymple, alarmed for his sisitei^ im- 
mediately gave the pistol he hekl into: the 
hands of Capes, and, on opening the door^ for 
a moment believed that his^ sister was killed, 
but Charles exerted himself to reassure him, 
and said *' the ball had enteted his own breast 
or shoulder." He was carried out with th^ ut- 
most cai'e, but suffered dreadfully from th^ 
motion, and lost so much blood, that from the 
first no hopes wcjre entertained of his life. It 
was found thatthe'ball had taken a slanting 
direction, and, passing through the left lobe, 
lodged in the right shoulder. It was extracted 
with little difficulty, but Charles read his fate 
in the looks exchanged between his medical as^ 
sistants, or perhaps still more in that universal 
wetness which followed his loss of blood — a 
weakness one whom nature seemed to have 
perfected in her pride of outward endowment, 
must feel most sensibly. 

At that time he expressed a great vrish to 
see his mother, and when told that Capes had 
despatched a messenger for her, observed^ '' he, 
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too, had sent a messenger on a far different er- 
rand." This was the only reference he made 
to his situation with Miss Dalrymple ; but as if 
it recalled Caroline to his mind, he pronounced 
slowly and distinctly the words, " Caroline 
Elphinstone, of the Oaks, my cousin, is my 
heir, I call you all to witness ;" and then en- 
deavoured to take the advice of the faculty, 
and gain some sleep. From this time his 
powers of body and mind rapidly declined, and 
he rarely spoke intelligibly, except to repeat 
the simple phrase, " Caroline is my heir." The 
good woman at the house where he laid could 
not forbear to ask " if she should not fetch a 
clergyman?" on which he said eagerly, as if 
understanding the question, " my mother will 
pray — ^yes, yes, my poor mother will pray — 
and she will pray — Caroline is my heir.*' 

For one long, night, and a part of the fol- 
lowing day, did the fond mother and the awe- 
struck aunt, on either side his couch, hang on 
his looks, and listen to his breathings, as such 
sufferers alone can look and listen. After 
taking a restorative medicine from the hand ot 
his physician, he appeared for a moment to 
recognize them both, but in the exertion nature 
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was exhausted; and he expired without a 
struggle. 

Deep and bitter was the grief of the mother, 
though much previous sorrow prevented it 
from taking the strong and overwhelming cha- 
racter of that mingled grief and terror which 
at this moment affected the aunt. Mrs. El- 
phinstone had never before met the King of 
Terrors face to face, and it was no wonder that 
she shrunk from him ; but it was happy for 
her that she was conscious of her own weak- 
ness, and whenpe it proceeded ; and that she 
desired earnestly and humbly to tread, hence- 
forward, in the path so often and so tenderly 
prescribed by her husband, and walked in by 
that daughter whose value, at this moment of ab- 
sence and suffering, she held to be inestimable. 

In the meantime Caroline had at the ap- 
pointed time reached home, and learned, with 
sincere gratitude to Heaven, the news said to 
be communicated by Benson. But why Ben- 
son was himself gone, and gone with Sir Mer- 
vyn Everett no one know whither, was a mys- 
tery she could not fathom. . Whether it arose 
from some further information she could not 
divine, and still less did she dare to indulge in 
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hope on a subject so awful, at a time when 
events so deeply interesting were taking place 
in her family. " Was it not a kind of treason 
in her to follow, in idea, the steps of Sir Mer- 
vyn Everett, when her poor cousin was dying, 
and his excellent mother suffering ? could even 
her solicitude for her father excuse a momen- 
tary forgetfulness of the terrible suspense and 
ignorance under which she laboured, as to the 
situation of her once-loved Charles ?" 

This suspense was not of long continuance ; 
the arrival of Capes to announce his death, 
and prepare to lay the Jast man of his race in 
theiomb of his ancestors, arrived far sooner than 
she was prepared to meet it. The news was 
more afflictive to her, by much, than she had 
expected ; for she knew not the depths of her 
own heart's tenderness, nor how fondly she had 
cherished the hope that in time Charles, though 
no longer her Charles, would become an alter- 
ed, a virtuous character. Still, when the first 
burst of her grief had subsided, she found 
comfort in her mother's note, for it bespoke the 
genuine contrition of a heart deeply moved, 
and effectually roused to due consideration^ of 
its own state. Even the death of Charles, 
sudden and terrible as it was, admitted some 
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consolationy for it was one of accident. He 
had not lifted his hand against the life of an 
other, nor been himself precipitated into eter- 
nity by one who never would have ceased to 
lament it. Bodily suffering* had calmed the 
tumult of his passions, and perhaps taught him, 
in the few hours of life and reason which had 
remained, to look on high for help. On such 
subjects she had not shunned to speak, nor he 
to listen, in days long past — she had then made 
but weak impressions, yet perhaps their linea- 
ments remained, and at least, in closing his un- 
happy career of folly and vice, it might yet be 
said, " Behold, he prayeth." 

If Caroline's conclusions were made on un- 
certain premises, since they afforded hope and 
consolation to her own heart, it would have 
been cruel to have denied them. They sup- 
ported her through the sad preparations it was 
now her duty to make, and enabled her to be- 
come the support of those sincere mourners 
who now returned to her care, and sought in her 
unceasing tenderness, and that knowledge she 
possessed of the sources of sacred consolation 
revealed in the Scriptures, for the comfort they 
required so much. 

Whilst the funeral procession is winding 
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through the long avenues which the hand of 
the spoiler had marked for that destruction 
which so awfully and suddenly fell upon his 
own head, we will follow the steps of one tra- 
veller in search of another to Paris. 
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CHAP. XV. 

The hopes of Sir Mervyn Everett were greatly 
increased, by finding no fewer than five letters 
at the house occupied the preceding spring by 
Mrs. Elphinstone, but his pleasure vtras some- 
virhat damped, at the moment, from the vexation 
he experienced at his own deficient precau- 
tion in not enquiring after them sooner. That 
Mrs. Elphinstone or her daughter should think 
it sufficient to leave their address was natural, 
but he ought to have known the world better 
than to have left matters so important to the 
chances of a lodging-house keeper's attention. 
From what he could learn, two of these let- 
ters had been delivered just about the time 
when the ladies arrived in England, and the 
last not more than a fortnight — it was therefore 
very probable that it was meant to announce Mr. 
Elphinstone's return, as the weather in Russia 
was now well calculated for travelling with 
great expedition, for it was the middle of De- 
cember, and the frost had long been settled 
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" I will set out for Stettin" said Sir Mervyn, 
" immediately." 

" But I can go there j mayhap, your honour," 
said Benson, " and then you can look about 
you, a bit, in a place where there's so much to 
see ? We always say in Wharfdale, A man may 
go over the wide world wi' an English tongue 
in his head." 

" Yet I much question whether your York- 
shire tongue, Benson, would pass current in 
Pomeranian Prussia, pure as it is — however, 
on second thoughts, I may as well stay here a 
Uttle time, since all arrivals may be known by 
applying to the police." . 

Having done this, our stranger applied him- 
self to what his man termed " seeing of sights ;" 
but his heart was not engaged, could not be 
engaged with any thing, save those trophies 
which must always interest a soldier, and lead 
him, in idea, to the tented field. In a few days 
he was informed, by an English newspaper, of 
the fate of Charles Ravensworth, and from that 
moment he became impatient to see Caroline, 
to present those letters which were most likely 
to soothe her sorrow and that of her mother, 
whose affection for the deceased he was well 
aware of; and he therefore determined to set 
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out immediately for England, and leave the 
faithful Benson to meet his master, and give 
him those tidings of his family which he must 
have been long anxious to receive. 

For this purpose he wished to put the poor 
fellow into the care of some English gentleman 
of respectability, known to himself or family — 
he had hitherto avoided his countrymen, but 
he now began seriously to seek them, and, in 
a Caff^, had the good fortune to meet an officer 
who had been in the same regiment with him- 
self at his outset in life. 

Mutual congratulations followed, but the in- 
creasing desire of returning to England induced 
Sir Mervyn soon to enter on his business with 
regard to Benson, whom Major Thomby en- 
gaged to protect as a master, and aid as an 
interpreter. As the gentlemen had agreed not 
to separate for the day, Everett now asked the 
Major to step with him to the office where he 
must apply for a passport. 

'' I would do so with the greatest pleasure, 
but I am tied to this place for one more half- 
hour, as I every minute expect two RnsBum 
merchants who arrived in Paris last night, and 
have, I believe, got letters of importance hi 
me, since they despatched a note to my H«td 
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(Rue Vivian) appointing to meet me here at 
this hour — being Englishmen, I wonder they 
are not more punctual." 
, Sir MeiTyn calmly reseated himself, with a 
kind of patient impatience in his looks, which 
proved, at least, that he intended to wait for 
his iriend's leisure, and even when the half 
hour was passed, he was still willing to remain. 

His perseverance was not put to a much fur- 
ther trial, but his temper was, from hearing the 
loud obstreperous voice of Benson, who was 
waiting without, but who rudely entered, 
waving his hat, and shouting, " I have found 
him ! I have found him, your honour !" 

Sir Mervyn, turning towards the voice, saw 
that Benson was still pulling at the arm of an 
elderly gentleman, so closely wrapt in a tra- 
velling cloak, and large cap, that his person 
was completely hidden, and the Baronet, not 
doubting but the man had mistaken some stran- 
ger for his master, advanced eagerly to apolo- 
gize. The gentleman, taking off his cap, and 
discovering hair as. white as the snows of the 
country he had left, announced himself as Mr. 
Elphinstone, observing, " that it was his recol- 
lection of Benson which had occasioned the 
poor fellow's transport^." 
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Sir Mervyn started at the name — then gazed 
in his face, and seeing there (despite of the 
blanched locks) a complexion glowing with 
healthy and that clearness of the eye which in- 
dicates it best, tears gushed into his own^ and 
he seized the hand of Mr. Elphinstone per 
force, and whilst pressing it between both his 
own, exclaimed in a voice quivering yet exult- 
ing, " Oh that CaroUne partook this sight ! — 
that her poor mother could behold you as I 
do !" 

" And why do they not ? where are they ? 
in seeing Benson I had hoped to find them." 

" Alas ! they have been, ever since April, 
mourning for you as lost in the Adventure, 
which was sunk off Dantzick. Your servant's 
long search after the few survivors of that 
wreck at length gave hopes of your safety, and 
I came hither to ascertain it farther, if possi- 
ble, and then search for you, if necessary, in 
Russia." 

" It is you, then, who took my letters from 
that house where I expected to find my wife 
and daughter — may I ask to whose kindness I 
am so much indebted ?" 

" You remember Captain Mervyn Everett ?" 

" I remember his character better than his 
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person/' said Mr. Elpiiinstone, again giving his 
hand with great cordiality. " In fact, I never 
saw you, sir, but once, and that was on horse- 
back. I think, however, I can divine your 
history better than I can recollect your features. 
You hdve returned and married my friend 
Maitland's younger daughter, are settled in our 
neighbourhood, and — ^but, in one word, tell me 
is Caroline married ?" 
" She is not, sir." 

" That is well — that is well," said the father, 
in great agitation. 

" Nor am I married," said Sir Mervyn ; " but 
of me and my affairs we will not speak, nor 
will I at this moment enquire how you have 
been so long lost to your family. I will only 
say, that when you entered this place I was 
about to get a passport for the purpose of de- 
livering these five letters into the hands of 
Mrs. Elphinstone, who, in addition to her dis- 
tress as a supposed widow, is now lamenting 
the loss of her nephew." 

'* The loss of Charles Ravensworth ? you 
cannot mean Aim, Captain Everett ?" 

*^ When I left England he was in great dan- 
ger from an accidental pistol wound — ^it has 
terminated fatally." 
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" My poor child ! how she will suffer !— 
the end of that fine boy whom we all lo 
fondly?'' 

Mr. Elphinstone sat down and sh 
himself in his cloak, but on Sir Mervyi 
ping forward and offering his arm, he too 
silence, and proceeded with him to his ov 
tel, followed by Major Thomby and Mft 
ren, who, it appeared, was the compai 
Mr. Elphinstone, and the author of 
tageous news to the officer, who had hi 
happy means of bringing the parties tog 

When Mr. Elphinstone found himsei 
quiet apartment, he informed Sir Mervy 
sometime before his illness he had writ 
Mr. Warren, informing him, that withe 
assistance he should find it impossible 
tain certain sums due in the South of 
to his late brother's estate, and promisin 
if he would come over, he would put th 
ness in his hands, and leave with him i 
sum of money, as would be necessary t< 
it on with. This offer was joyfully acce 
and bis late agent lost not an hour in 
out, but having unfortunately an aver 
the sea, he travelled by the same ro 
which they had returned. On the road 
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ever, he had met with many impediments^ and 
as numerous vessels had meantime arrived from 
England, neither bringing him nor letters, and 
the sickness of Mr. Elphinstone had rendered 
him impatient to return to his family, he took 
his passage as we have already seen. A few 
days before the Adventure sailed he received a 
letter from Warren, who had arrived at Niemu- 
gen, and been successful in obtaining a con- 
siderable debt, and he urged, in the strongest 
terms, the necessity of theirproceeding together 
through those towns of southern Russia where 
monies to a great amount still remained due. 
During the last three weeks Mr. Elphinstone 
had gained strength rapidly, therefore this 
letter altered his intentions, and he proceeded 
to remove his goods from the ship, write letters 
to his servants, as well as his wife, to inform 
them of his safety, and his intention to return 
by way of .Paris, where he now wished them by 
all means to remain, and he engaged the mas- 
ter to see those letters duly forwarded. He 
satisfied himself with the hope that Mrs. El- 
phinstone would receive these letters so nearly 
ailer the other, as to spare her from any incon- 
Tcnience, but it appeared ^om the event, that 
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the first had a singularly quick passage, and 
second were engulphed in the Baltic, from wl 
circumstance her removal from Paris, and 
her consequent uneasiness, had ensued. 

Mr. Elphinstone's second journey thro 
the south of Russia, under the guidance < 
regular man of business, had been of sue 
nature as to render it by no means surprif 
that he did not hear from his family. The ^ 
day he left Petersburgh he had receive 
long letter from Caroline, in which she sp 
of remaining at Paris through the summer i 
pleasure, in the hope of seeing him early in 
autumn, and heartily did he wish that 
letter might be lost which he had writtei 
alter that intention, but continued to com 
himself with the belief, that its contents wo 
be neutralized by those so rapidly succeed 
it. To such a husband and father as Mr. 
phinstone, the loss of letters from home foi 
long a period was great, but his success in 
object of his journey atoned for it, since he 1 
collected more than fifty thousand pounds, 
which means his sister and family were hap] 
provided for, his beloved Caroline endo^ 
with an ample fortune, and two worthy l 
and faithful servants of his departed brotl 
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one in Russia, and Mr. W. in England, were 
nobly rewarded. 

Yet one circumstance embittered this good' 
fortune from the period when Caroline became 
of age, ibr he greatly dreaded her marriage with 
Charles might then take place, and it so hap^ 
pened, that even on the verge of Siberia, he 
heard of his gaming transactions in Paris, which 
were spoken of as passing in a circle at an Eng- 
lish gentleman's house, and not hkely to trans- 
pire ; so that although he could'trust to Caroline's 
promise, he yet thought she might be deceived. 
That his wife had a facility for being misled, he 
was well aware, and her blind partiality to her 
nephew was but too hkely to make her a party 
in what he deemed the destruction of her 
daughter. 

It will be supposed that on fhis niomentous 
subject the anxious father was impatient to 
learn msinj particulars, but the death of Oharles 
Rarehsworth seemed in itself to answer all, 
and he never referred to it without apostro- 
phising On the sorrow of Caroline ; Everett was 
loath to make ady observatidn^ much less com- 
munication on the subject, but he could not 
forbear to say, 

'* Miss Elphinstone's returning spirits on 

M 
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your arrival^ will convince you, sir, that she 
can thankfully exchange her cousin for her 
father, for never did a more attached daughter 
exist/* 

** Ah ! sir, but Charles Ravensworth was 
not alone my poor girl's cousin. For the last 
three years he has been her declared, her re- 
ceived lover, and I need Hot tell you, (whose 
early love received so severe a blight,) that the 
young heart holds ties more tender and bind- 
ing than those of the nearest consanguinity." 

" Nevertheless, sir, I will venture to say. 
that your daughter has lamented your ]fis& 
much more than his, during the last eight 
months, in which, as I understand, they hav( 
been completely parted." 

More on this subject Sir M ervyn would not 
say, but his silence and confusion awakened 
something like a suspicion of the truth as tc 
his own heart's fealty. Mr. Elphinstcme, there- 
fore, became doubly impatient to return home 
more especially as he intended to see his sistei 
on his road, and give into her hands money and 
securities for her.ahare of the Russian property. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

■^ There are still no letters by the post, but 
here is a little bit of a note, left at the lodge 
in the; middle of the night/* said Oldworth in 
a melancholy tone, as he presented a scrap of 
paper to his lady, as she sat at breakfast with 
Caroline and Mrs. Ravensworth. 

It was written with a pencil : " I have got 
many letters, and much good news, and will 
be with you at ten." 

" It is from Sir Mervyn Everett, undoubted- 
ly — he must be now at Ae Arms, let somebody 
be sent to tell him he must come this moment 
to me." 

*^ But, dear mother, you hear that he went 
by the lodge in the middle of the night ; he 
must require rest, you know, at least till ten. 
I doubt not but he has travelled incessantly 
three hundred and thirty miles." 

" But he has letters from your father, child — 
from my own dear dear Edward. Why did he 

M 2 
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not send them ? it was cruel to tell me he had 
them, and to withhold them from me." 

" Lost as they have long been, he did not 
dare to trust them i^ito other hands — have a 
little patience, and they will be in yours." 

" I will have patience, dear Caroline — I will 
try— but, God help me, I am very, very weak. 
Ah ! how long have I been a perpetual thorn 
in your side, my love ! How very different is 
that kind of good humour which I once pos- 
sessed to that self-subdual, that equanimity 
you always practise — ^will he be hiare exd.ctly at 
ten, do you think ?" 

'' We will go out and meet him, dear m<o- 
ther," said Caroline, scarcely less agitated than 
herself, but seeking, by any employment, to 
fill the interval, short as it was, till the travel- 
ler's arrival. 

But before pelisses and bonnets could be put 
on. Sir Mervyn had arrived, and laid before 
their straining eyes the five letters received in 
Paris — they were all in the handrwriting rf 
Mr. Elphinstone — ^all grasped alternately by 
such trembling hands, tiiat Mrs. Ravenswortb^ 
roused from her own sorrow by sjrmpathy in 
their joy, declared ^* thai she saw nobody W9B 
capable of opening them but herself," 
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** Sir Mervyn shall open them — our kind^ 
generous friend — ^he shall perfect the joy he 
has given us." " Then he must do it by speak- 
ing, not of the letters, but their writer — but 
will you be calm, my dear madam, will you 
allow joy to approach you as nearly as sorrow 
has done, and not be overcome by it ?" 

" God will help me, unworthy as I am — if I 
was sustained in sorrow, I shall be helped in 

joy ." 

" But what can you tell us of the writer ? 
whence did he send these letters V cried Caro- 
line in a voice of extreme solicitude. 

** These letters I found in Paris, and just as 
I was setting out to bring them, your father 
himself arrived — ^you look at me with doubt — 
it is however true — I have seen him, told him 
of your long sufferings, and** — 

"Seen him! — seen my husband!*' — cried 
Mrs. Elphinstone, as with a shriek she flung her- 
self into Sir Mervyn's arms, clung round his 
neck, and, sobbing hysterically, continued to 
say, " seen him ! seen him !" 

At this moment, too, Caroline, bursting into 
tears, took Tefuge in the arms of her aunt, 
whose joy was scarcely less thautbfik^^ {<cii>^'^'^a^ 
ia ber the recovery of a ft\eii3L tmwi \ass»*^«iwa. 

m3 ^ 
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^rer Valuable^ and seemed to be the one thing 
in life which- soold console her affliction. The 
moment Mrs. Elphinstone could speak at all, 
she -professed an intention of setting ont for 
Paris that very hour to meet her husband, iai 
which her daughter heartily concurred.. 

" But I am happy to say you have . no need 
to go so far ; I parted w^th Mr. Elphinstone at 
Canterbury, from whence he .went direct to 
Devonshire." 

'' In England, and not hasten to 97ie/r?-Oh, 
what can be the meaning of this I . la.tbiQ same 
country, and not come first to. ti4.?.-'. 

'' Believe me, it was an act of great. selfnle- 
nial on Mr. Elphinstone*a pari mot ta. do it; 
but a very little reflection will shaiR.yott, thai 
by adding not more than two. daya to :bi& ahr 
sence of two years, he at ouce. sees^thA sist^ 
he loves, discharges those obligations /which his 
sense of duty calls for, and saves himself .feoni 
the pain of tearing himself from his. family, for 
this purpose, almost so soon as he \^ apdvod^ 
To this I may add, that it was much-hfitter^jioii 
should be informed of this great chnngfchg^ide- 
grees — that your mind should be ^vsgwxe^ndUl^ 
tbia point, Mr. ElphmEtocv^ ^as. vesy aiffMMii/| 
^ " He is right I— he '\^ i\w vj^ tv^Vc^ms 
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little do I deserve the mercies by which I am 
Biinounded I surely I shall never again forget 
them-r— as my l^usband will be the blessing of 
my life, so shall he be my guidcy my teacher/' 

Mrs. Elphinstone glided out of die room as 
she spoke, that she might pour out her fuU 
heart at that throne of grace to which (as a pe* 
nitent) the deathrbe4 of her nephew first led 
her^ but the perturbation of her spirits did not 
permit her to remain long. She had a thou<^ 
sand questions to ask of the looks, the words 
of her husband ; and although the letters were 
opened, kissed, and read, they were continually 
laid down, to receive what appeared the later, 
and therefore better intelligence, from one so 
blest as to have seen her husband. 

In the meantime Caroline, though eager also 
to catch every word which related to her father^ 
and certainly considering ^' that truths so dear 
came mended from that tongue" which reveal- 
ed them with all the glow of genuine philan- 
thropy, had yet gladdened the hearts of all her 
household by the welcome news, and despatcl^- 
ed messengers to those friends most interested 
in their welfare. It v^as well that the new 
guest was modest, for he was overwhelmed 
niib praises — that he vraa. teoKpex^Xib^^ox ^V^ 
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could either contrive a dinner, or cook it on 
this eventful day ! If the marvellous always 
has it charms, well might it be particularly fas- 
cinating when combined with the love and ve- 
neration universally entertained for Mr. £1- 
phinstone; who although in fact he h^ 
escaped no personal danger, nor had encounter- 
ed any difficulty, became, if not more dear, yet 
of infinitely more importance in the eyes of his 
dependants. We all value that for which we 
have trembled and wept — ^we all honour those 
we hold as the courageous and the afflicted. 

There was no occasion to say, ' speed, Ma- 
Use, speed,' to Caroline's messengers, and in 
a very short time the village of Ravensworth 
and the hamlet of Oakton rung with the wdr 
come news. Sir Mervyn had not dared to 
mention any precise time for the arrival of Mr. 
Elphinstone, knowing that the roads were, in 
a very unfavourable state for travelling; and he 
had even avoided confessing that he. had spent 
a day with his mother on the WKfp lest that 
should lead them to miscalculate. He himlbBd 
that it was possible Mr.. Elphinstone ndgiit 
arrive on the morrow, but he durst not say 
positively. "No one coxdd exert themBdvei 
more than lie did to \Lee^ \x^ ^Qafc^\s>^3k\iC^ 
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awakened^ but no powers of entertainment 
could divert the mind at such a season of hope 
and expectation^ and the dinner had passed in 
ailence, when Mrs. Ravensworth remarked that 
there was an unusual light above the window 
shutters. 

Caroline sprang forward, and, opening them, 
observed there was a bonfire in the meadow 
ne:|^t the lawn — ^^ dear mother, we must send 
out refreshment to these poor creatures this 
moment — and, hark ! the bells ! — yes, the bells 
are certainly ringing — all our dear neighbours 
are rejoicing with us." 

Mrs. Elphinstone sprang from her seat, and 
rung, but in another moment called aloud, 
^ take out every thing we have in the house, 
Foster, immediately, that can be eaten, and 
Oldworth, do you send the men with all the 
ale we have. Sir Mervyn, make a huge bowl 
of punch, I beseech you — Caroline, my love, 
do not stand crying there, but assist poor 
Foster ; every one must be fed to-night, and 
to-morrow— yes, to-morrow they shall be 
feasted." 

** Aye, and far beyond to-mo^'ow shall the 
poor and the aged bless this day," said Caro^ 
line, as with clasped hands and eyes still gush- 
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ing with tears of joy and gratitude, she gazed 
on the little crowd before her. 

•** But, dear ladies, Mrs. Elphinstone, Garo- 
line, I entreat you, do not give way to the sen- 
sibility which may be too much for you — ^he is 
now near you, ve^y near — it was my. express 
order, that the bells should not strike up their 
sounds of congratulation till his carriage ac- 
tually appeared." 

In another moment the loud halloo of poor 
Benson (now greater than ever was conqueror 
in his car of triumph) was heard. Twice be- 
fore had it been heard as an annoyance by the 
Baronet, but now it was the pledge of joy, the 
herald of happiness. 

. To describe the pleasure, the almost paiafiil 
ecstasy of that moment, when the faithful hufr- 
band and fond father was alternately clasped 
to the bosom of his wife and daughter, is inn 
possible — ^nor can we describe the feelings of tlie 
former, when, seated by his side, she gazed in 
his face, passed her light fingers through his 
whitened hair, and wept as she beheld it — or 
the higher emotions of the latter, as kneeling 
by them both, she clasped their united hands 
in her own, and silently prayed for blessings on 
their re-union, not only for time, but eternity. 
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When a few days were paissed, and the tu- 
mult of joy had subsided into that ' sober cer- 
tainty of waking bliss' which left the heart at 
leisure to contemplate its happiness^ and ascend 
in thankful adoration to the great Giver, Ca- 
roline enjoyed that leisure from high excite- 
ment favourable to the wishes of Sir Mervyn 
Everett, and he was not slow to urge his suit. 
She was sufficiently aware, not only of his 
merits, but of her own heart's innate ap- 
probation of them, to confess her esteem, 
and to blush her affection — it was not the mo- 
ment to ask for more. 

But the time did come, when with the entire 
approbation of her father — the more than ap- 
probation of her delighted mother, Caroline 
consented to become the wife of one whom her 
judgment approved not less than her love se- 
lected. The groves and avenues of Ravens- 
worth, spared from the axe, beheld the return 
of more than their pristine honours, and Sir 
Mervyn became really an inhabitant of that 
country he so decidedly preferred, and the hus- 
band of that lovely woman whose virtues he 
held to be above all price. In giving his daugh- 
ter to this gentleman, the solicitude of the fa- 
ther was satisfied, that so far as reliance on. 
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human nature can go he had a right to calcu- 
late^ — ^no cloiid was on his ioitid, no fear of the 
future affected his spirits, when he consigned 
her to the tenderness of a man whose virtue had 
been tried, and whose religious principles were 
established and avowed. 

It will be readily conceived, that, with such 
friends, Mrs. Ravensworth experienced every 
comfort, whether of pecuniary aid, or affection- 
ate attention, her desolate state demanded — 
that the creditors of her misguided son, though 
numerous, and in some cases unworthy, were 
all legally satisfied, and that whilst the groves- 
of Ravensworth were preserved from the axe, 
its tenants were also delivered from that op- 
pression the necessities of its liate master had 
imposed. 

With respect to Mrs; Elphiustone, it may be 
truly said, that the mercies she experienced 
had the happiest effect upon her heart and 
conduct, in conjunction with the awful trial 
to which we have alluded. Frequently will 
she lament the irritiability and caprice she 
manifested under the supposed loss of her hus- 
band, and confess the injustice and even cruel^ 
ty of her conduct towards a daughter, who not 
only shared all her sufferings in that day of 
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and affliction^ but was also called apon 
>due the long cherished hopes and expec- 
s of her own heart. In relating the sad 
of her nephew's errors, and the part she 
f took in that act which dissolved the 
:ctiop, to Mr. Elphinstone, his lady not 
:,old the plain truth, but took shame to 
f, where she had been in error, with all the 
uousness which belonged to her nature, 
lie contrition which her enlightened views 
ty awakened. With glistening eyes, but 
:ful heart, the tender father pursued, step 
ep, the dangers and escape of his only 
—the solace of his life, the stafiT of 
Bclining years. Whilst he looked upon 
resent situation, as the beloved wife of a 
ind like-minded with herself, and there- 
apable of appreciating her excellence, the 
5Sor of a noble fortune she knows so well 
pense with equal generosity and wisdom, 
lolding that place in society where the 
may daily enjoy her protection and the 
)enefit from her example, he rejoiced that 
id trained her youth to the practice of 
virtues. He rejoiced^ that with all a fa- 

proneness to indulge his only daughter, 
vith the errors of a «k^SX teaS^^ \ii^w^ 
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wife prompting him to relax his system, he had 
yet implanted, in eariy life, a full persaasion in 
the mind of Caroline, that, as a Christian, a 
daughter, and a woman, she must practise 
Self-Denial. 



THE END. 
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